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Fries, 1-3.—LOOSE BASQUE, WITH CARDINAL CAPE, SQUARE APRON, AND WALKING SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{Sez next Pace.] 
Fig. 1.—Loose Basque (BEeLtep, witnout Cape), SQUARE Fig. 2.—Loose Basque (witHout Bett anp Cape), Fig. 3.—Loose Basque, with CarpInaL CAPE, SQUARE 
Apron, AND WALKING. SKIRT. Square APRON, AND WALKING SKIRT, Apron, AND WALKING SKIRT. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Basque, with Cardinal Cape, Square Apron, and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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LATE TO CHURCH. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Atone the road, on either side, 

The elder boughs are budding, 
The meadow lands a rosy tide 

Of clover bloom is flooding ; 
The sunny landscape is so fair, 
So sweet the blossom-scented air, 
That when I went to church to-day 
I could but choose the longest way. 


Loud sang the bobolinks, and round 
The milk-weed fiowers the bees were humming; 
I sauntered on, but soon I found 
Behind me there was some one coming. 
I did not turn my head to see, 
And yet I knew who followed me 
Before Tom called me—* Kitty! stay, 
And let me share with you the way!” 


We did not mind our steps grew slow, 
Or notice when the bell stopped ringing, 
Or think of being late, but, lo! 
When we had reached the church, the singing 
Was over and the prayer was done, 
The sermon fairly was begun! 
Should we go in, should we stay out, 
Press boldly on, or turn about? 


Tom led the way, and up the aisle 

I followed—all around were staring— 
And here and there I caught a smile; 

I tried to think I was not caring; 
And yet I blushed, I know, and showed 
A face that like a poppy glowed, 

For every one seemed saying, “ Kate, 
We all know why you are so late!” 


Another Sunday, come what will, 

I mean to be at church in season; 
But to regret this morning still, 

I trust I never shall have reason; 
For should I wear a wedding dress 
A year from now, perhaps you'll guess 
What Tom said to me when, to-day, 
We walked to church the longest way! 








Loose Basque, with Cardinal Cape, 
Square Apron, and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustration on first page. 

HIS tasteful dress, of which a cut paper pat- 

tern is published, is copied from a French 
model furnished us by the kindness of Messrs. 
Arnold, Constab!s, & Co. The illustration shows 
three views of the costume, namely, with a belt, 
without a belt, and with a cardinal cape. The 
design is appropriate for all summer fabrics, such 
as lawn, cambric, linen, organdy, percale, and 
white muslin, and is also used for grenadine, 
light summer woolens, and alpaca. ‘The cardi- 
nal cape represented in the picture is made of 
black Se and jet fringe, but may also be like 
the dress material. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit mprises four articles—loose basque, 
with cardinal cape, square apron, and walking 
skirt. 

Loosr Basque.—This pattern is in four 

ieces—front, side forms, back, and sleeve. Only 
f of the pattern is given. It is half-fitting, 
and has a dart on each side of the front. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a middle seam, 
left open below the waist line, and side backs. 
It is cut high in the neck, and closed to the 
waist line. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, and 
the short seam to the notch in the front part, 
holding the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
The edges of the garment and sleeves, and also 
the neck, are finished with Hamburg edging about 
two inches wide. The parts of the pattern are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
‘The perforations in the basque show where to 
baste the seams and to take up the darts; those 
in the sleeve show the size and form of the un- 
der part, The edges of the different parts of 
the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut the 
front with the longest straight edge laid on the 
edge of the goods; the notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem. 
Cut the other parts with the pattern laid length- 
wise of the goods. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for the seams on the shoulders and under 
the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
Baste up, and try on wrong side out; if altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 244 yards. 

Quantity of edging, 3 yards. 

Carpivat Cape. —This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and back. It is fitted with a seam 
on each shoulder, extending from the neck down 
to the bottom. The notches at the top and 
bottom show where to turn back for the hem in 
front. Place the longest straight edge of the 
back on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 

.. Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 1 yard. 

For lace in horizontal rows, 8 yards. 

Square Aprox.—This pattern is in three 
sang grad loop, and sash end. Cut the 
apron with the longest straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Add mate- 
rial on each side, making a straight seam with 
selvedges, to cover the pattern. Make four side 
pleats on the back edge, according to the notch- 
es; three of these pleats turn upward, while that 
nearest the top turns down. Place two notches 
evenly together for each pleat. ‘Trim the entire 
edge and across the sash ends with deep edging. 
In sewing on the belt hold the top of the apron 
slightly full between the notches; gather the re- 
mainder to fit the waist. Cut two pieces each 
of the pattern given for the loop and sash ends. 


To form the loop turn in the line of perforations, 
then place the three notches evenly together, 
gather across the top in the space of five inches, 
on a binding cut ten inches long; tack 
of the binding on the single perfora- 


and sew 
the end 








tion under the trimming across the back. Sew 
on the trimming before making the pleats. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44¢ yards. 

Quantity of edging, 6 yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. Join together by the notches. Gath- 
er the side gores and back breadth across the 
top, leave the front gore plain, and sew on the 
belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 














Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY 
AND Bazak PosTAGE FREE. 
We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 

tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 

charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’S 

WEEKLY and HaARPER’s Bazar. The best way 

to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 

these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’Ss MAG- 

AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Aueust 14, 1875. 








NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


—" 





Cte A new short Story of intense interest, 
Srom the pen of WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in HARPER’S WEEKLY for 
August 14. 


NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


1 Jn the Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 31 will be found the opening chapters of 
a New Serial Story by Miss BRADDON, entitled 


“DEAD MEN’S SHOES.” 


This story, which 2 romises to be one of the most 
popular of Miss BRADDON’S recent novels, is 
published, by special arrangement with the author, 
simultaneously in the United States, in England, 
and other countries, 








{> With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor August 7 was sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with several beautiful engravings. 
An ilustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for August 14. 





UB Cut Paper Patterns of the new and use- 
Sul Loose Basque, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt, designed especially for 
thin wash dresses, and which is illustrated on the 
first page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 535- 





{HP Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an unusually rich variety of patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Suits, Dresses, and 
Aprons for Children of all ages ; Ladies’ Cre- 
tonne, Batiste, Barége, Ecru Guipure, Limousine, 
and other Summer Dresses, Fichus, and Man- 
tillas; Parasols, Purses, Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 





SUMMER SOUNDS. 


EW people who live shut up in the fast- | 


nesses of the city have much idea of 
the infinity of the voices of Nature uttered 
in her summer sounds. But to those who 
are in the country, and observant of what 
takes place about them, the air seems full 
of them ; there is no such thing as hush ; the 
very silence has a sound of its own, 

“A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves ;” 
and one believes that if the morning-stars 
once sang together, the old earth is singing 
still, and so silverly that one can hear the 
vibration of the song. 


The chorus of the frogs, answering each | 


other from gurgling pond and marsh, makes 
but one of the coarser of these sounds ; the 
grasshoppers’ crystal chirp rises a tone in 
the scale; when the crickets come, summer 
itself speaks. Meantime the air is full of 
indistinguishable murmurs—the twitter of 
birds and fledgelings, and the whirring of 
their wings, the buzz cf insects, the rustle 
of leaves, the dnp of dew from leaf to leaf, 
the fine singing of the rain, the running of 
the rivers, the plashing of the ripples in the 
reeds, the leaping of a fish, the falling of a 











fountain, the bubbling of some pipe that 
winter hushes, the lowing of kine, the stac- 
cato of the whip-poor-will at night-fall, the 
crowiug of cocks at dawn, the wild jubila- 
tion of the birds in the dead prime before 
the first rosy gush of sunrise, 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

And when one lies and listens on a summer 
morning at a little distance from the most 
marked of these sounds, from the multitudes 
of them which, except for the rain and 
birds, are sometimes to be heard almost all 
at once by the fine ear, and they reach one 
mingled, distilled, and refined to a single 
tone, music itself can do no more. 

“The songs of birds, the whispering of the leaves, 
The voice of waters, the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound, and thousand others more 
Which distance of recognizance bereaves, 

Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar.” 

One seems to feel then how full of life is 
the vast planet, not only in the great body 
of her sphere, but in the drapery of airs and 
vapors she trails about her, alive with wings 
and melodies. “Sometimes on Sunday,” said 
THOREAU—born observer of all out-doors— 
“T heard the bells, the Lincoln, Acton, Bed- 
ford, or Concord bell, when the wind was 
favorable, a faint, sweet, and, as it were, 
natural melody, worth importing into the 
wilderness. At sufficient distance over the 
woods this sound acquires a vibratory hum, 
as if the pine needles in the horizon were 
the strings of a harp which it swept. All 
sound heard at the greatest possible distance 
produces one and the same effect, a vibration 
of the universal lyre, just as the intervening 
atmosphere makes a distant ridge of earth 
interesting to our eyes by the azure tint it 
imparts to it.” 

Just as the warble of a song seems to be 
the natural and spontaneous act of a fresh 
and joyous being, so the concord of melodi- 
ous murmurs seems to be the natural ac- 
cent of summer. In winter the external 
world is a world of corpse-like stillness; 
wrapped in icy slumbers, the only sounds 
she emits are the long sighs of the undula- 
tion of the ice-field and the whistling of the 
storms. But even the storms in summer 
have their own music, and to one who has 
no fear of lightning the long roll and rever- 
beration of the thunder to-its dying fall is 
as delicious as some symphony by a lesser 
master is, while the swelling and sinking of 
the wind in the pines soothe one like the 
rush and ebb of the waves upon the beach. 

It is a curious quality that the summer air 
possesses—unlike the crisp winter air, which 
seems to break off every sound brittlely—of 
prolonging and sweetening the rudest noise. 
The echo of a gun-shot on the meadows 
bounds and bounds away like the ball it- 
self, till it ceases in an exquisite puff of 
airy sound; the low of the cow borrows a 
deep musical intensity that moves one like 
the pathos of a human voice. “I passed 
last night hearing the dogs bay,” says Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN, writing from the vast 
plain along the north of Algiers. “The 
country was en rumeur, and I believe there 
was not one of those animals in the envi- 
rons, whether loose or chained, whose voice 
I didnot hear. As the night was damp, the 
air tranquil and sonorous, I calculated, by 
the indefinite diminuendo of the sounds, 
that the weakest came from more than a 
league away. The watch-word once given 
in the kennels, the alarm spread far and 
near, and in nights tranquil as this it was 
not impossible that the long baying should 
reach the other side of the Sahel, and from 
hamlet to hamlet, from farm to farm, from 
village to village, prolong itself in a contin- 
uous echo to the extreme limit of the plain. 
Strange circumstance, in the midst of all 
the bayings so nearly similar I could dis- 
tinguish exceedingly diverse notes and par- 
ticular tonalités, each of which had for my 
memory a precise signification correspond- 
ing to certain reminiscences. These repre- 
sented such a province of France, those such 
an epoch or such an adventure in my life 
which I could have believed forgotten, my 
life in the country especially, and the years 
of my journeys, the two periods when I in- 


| terested myself in rural noises and lived the 


most actively. How many nooks of coun- 
try in the west, toward the Channel, or to- 


| ward the south—how many little villages, 


even whose name I have lost, have I not 
dwelt in again, so to say, for a few seconds, 
thanks to this prodigious mechanism of the 
memory applied to sounds! Other voices, 
hoarser or fiercer, and more like howls, re- 
minded me of my sojourns deeper in Africa. 
For the rest, I recognized them by hearing 
them repeated from the same distance in a 
fixed direction and with equal intervals, so 
that it happened to me to await with anxie- 
ty the corresponding voice to such and such 
a souvenir, whether to be more fully pene- 
trated with the pleasure of it, or to continue 
it if the other sounds had broken it. And 
thus the entire history of my life seemed to 
unroll itself before me during these few 
hours of the night-watch.” 


Of course it is only those who are very 
close to Nature, who have summered and 
wintered with her and are in the intimacy 
of all her secrets, to whom the various 
sounds speak as distinctly as to this ex- 
quisite French writer and painter. Emerr- 
SON gives us the same idea when he sings 
of the burly humble-bee, whose drowsy tone 
tells of all the association with that “rover 
of the under-woods,” of sunny hours, long 
days, and banks of flowers, with 

“ Gulfs of sweetness without bound 

In Indian wilgernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure.” 
But for the greater part of the rest of us, 
who may not dwell so near the great heart 
of things, the more we listen for these voices 
of nature the more we shall hear them; and 
we can all tell the truth of the poet’s and 
of the painter’s experiences by the recollec- 
tion of those moments when the distant 
sound of bells stealing over water at sun- 
set, the broken trill of a bird in the night, 
as if he shook the dew from his sleep, or the 
song of a party of strolling singers beguiling 
their midnight way, has awakened unused 
memories and stirred our hearts to the deep 
and dark places of tears. 

“For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide under-ground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake !” 








PICNICKING. 


8 soon as the days are bright and long 
and warm, the reign of the picnic be- 
gins. And what a reign it is! “Old King 
Cole, that jolly old soul,” had no jollier. 
Sunshine, blue sky, west winds, flowers, are 
the elements that nature subjects to this 
reign; and for our own account in the gen- 
eral work, who of us but add to the wealth 
of the picnic radiant spirits and baskets 
crowded with things “too good for human 
nature’s daily food”—things that would 
have, moreover, a far inferior flavor if not 
enjoyed with the running accompaniment 
of brooks and birds and breezes ? 
“In summer, when the days were long, 
On dainty chicken, snow white bread, 

We feasted, with no grace but song; 

We plucked wild strawberries, ripe and red, 
In summer, when the days were long.” 

It is a little curious to observe the wide 
pleasure that is taken in picnics. The 
wealthy, who have all the luxury of life in 
their houses, grow weary of man’s splendor, 
and seek the fields for the pleasure of hang- 
ing a pot over the fire on two cross-sticks 
and cracking their Champagne in the sun- 
shine, though magnificent equipage and 
thorough-bred horses were the means of 
getting the hamper there, and silver and 
Sevres tumble incongruously in the grass; 
and the poor go on foot across some bridge 
where any little neglected thicket simulates 
a woody place, spread the simple viands they 
bring with them, and enjoy themselves for 
the nonce as completely as though there 
were no difference in estate between them 
and their neighbors, and they did not live 
forever in the shadow that the rich man 
casts. 

And those of us who lie between the two 
extremes,.to whom the Lord has granted 
what the ancient prayer besought, neither 
poverty nor riches, take delight in our pic- 
nicking greater than either of the other di- 
visions—greater, perhaps, because we have 
more of it. Look in any large country town, 
and who is staying at home on the bright 
summer afternoons? Who is not off up the 
mountain, into the woods, over at sea-beach 
or lake shore, as the adjacent water may 
chance to be? Only those, indeed, save for 
the exceptions that prove the rule, who hap- 
pen to be picnicking in their own garden, 
with the tea-table laid on the piazza. And 
if this should be, after all, a somewhat ex- 
aggerated statement of literal fact, it is not 
an exaggerated statement of desire ; for cer- 
tainly the thoughts of no one on a sunny 
day stay crowded between four walls, but 
are all away under the open canopy of heav- 
en. It is, perhaps, the craving of the old 
savage in us for his native woods and wilds ; 
it is, even more probably, the aspiration of 
the soul to its proper home, where the free- 
dom of light and air makes mimic heaven. 
Whatever it is, it is nearly universal. We 
all have a tang of the gypsy blood in our 
veins, and as long as the sun shines there 
are few of us but would turn gypsies with 
a relish, and learn the joy of perfect free- 
dom by day and a bed of hemlock boughs 
by night. Freed from the restraints of 
houses and furniture and fine clothes, and 
all the singular trammels of mind and man- 
ner which those things breed, it seems as 
though the soul as well as the body gained 
health and strength, the whole wash of the 
wide air to feed the breath, the whole un- 
obstructed horizon to feed the thought. 





What pleasure is there in all the comforts 
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of civilization to compare with that of a pic- 
nic half-way up some mountain-side, with 
the world lying underneath, with hills at 
your feet in a sea of purpling waves trod- 
den only by rainbows? and who would 
exchange it for any symposium in gilded 
chambers, unless, indeed, the very kings of 
thought were at the banquet? But the 
kings of thought may be at the picnic. If 
they are in the country, be pretty sure they 
are; if they are in the city, street car and 
stage and saddle make the country easily 
accessible—make it so accessible, in fact, 
that there is but a fraction of the old need 
of leaving the city permanently every sum- 
mer. And we ourselves have seen certain 
of these kings of thought eating chowder 
with a clam shell in the cleft of a stick for 
a spoon with as much gusto as their humblest 
admirer. - ’ 

And what grand picnics have there been 
in the world Wherever tents were spread, 
though often called by some other name! 
What else was that tented field of the Cloth 
of Gold but a picnic on the colossal scale 
of the attendant royalties? What a picnic 
must that have been where, according to 
tradition, the four monarchs, Francis L, 
Menry VIII, Cuares V., and Lzo X., met 
in their vineyard on the Céte d’Or, and 
sipped Champagne al fresco! What tropic- 
al and delicious picnicking belongs to the 
filibusteros, under skies that themselves are 
shelter, and where nature keeps the table 
spread! What is the boy’s holiday life but 
one long picnic? And what happy picnick- 
ing the poets contrive to have! What per- 
petual picnicking did THoREAU enjoy, who 
declared that he had traveled a great deal 
—in Concord! And that last summer of 
SHELLEY’s life in the bay of Spezzia was 
hardly less than one long out-door revel. 
And what a picnic, indeed, must that have 
been where the three poets met together, 
and heard each other’s songs in WHITTIER’S 
“Tent on the Beach!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LOOSE BASQUE, WITH CARDINAL CAPE, SQUARE 
APRON, AND WALKING SKIRT. 


HE summer suit represented on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is among the most popular designs of 
the season. It is simple yet stylish, can be easi- 
ly made at home, does not require as much ma- 
terial as many other patterns, and is becoming 
to ladies of all sizes, also to young and old alike. 
It is especially adapted to washing fabrics, as its 
straight seams and simple trimmings are easily 
laundried, yet many ladies use it as well for 
grenadines, summer silks, and other light fabrics. 
The loose basque of this suit is so nearly fitted 
to the figure that it may be worn with or with- 
out a belt. It is cooler without the belt, and is 
thought more stylish worn that way. The fronts 
have but one dart, and the backs have side forms 
in the English shape. The front and back are 
longer than the sides. The middle seam behind 
is slashed open to the waist to give sufficient room 
for the large tournure which is now worn beneath 
the simplest dresses ; this open space also affords 
. room for ornamentation by being trimmed up 
each side. ‘The trimming passes down the fronts 
and around the neck in vest shape. There is no 
lining sewed in with such dresses, as the differ- 
ent fabrics would shrink differently when washed, 
and, furthermore, a regular lining destroys the 
transparent appearance of the dress goods. Low 
corset covers with short sleeves, richly trimmed, 
are worn in the house, or perhaps out-of-doors in 
the country ; but for street use generally the cor- 
set cover should be high-necked. The seams of 
this basque when thin muslins are used should 
be what are called French fells; they should be 
first ‘‘ run” together lightly on the right side of 
the goods, then turned and sewed permanently 
—by machine, if convenient—on the inner side ; 
this conceals all the raw edges, and makes strong 
seams that will neither draw nor stretch in ironing. 
The square apron over-skirt is very simple. 
It has a straight width in the middle of the front 
cut out low at the top for the waist; this makes 
two long straight selvedge seams, one on each 
side, and to this are added pieces with square cor- 
ners for the back; the fullness over the tournure 
is then arranged in pleats, and a sash with loops 
and ends fills in the space below, leaving the 
square corners quite a little distance apart. This 
is a French pattern that is exceedingly popular 
with the patrons of the best furnishing stores in 
the city. The lower skirt is of walking length, 
and is trimmed to match the other parts of the 
dress. One wide flounce is used when the edges 
are trimmed ; with plain edges there are usually 
two flounces. Both straight and bias flounces are 
used on washing fabrics; straight flounces are 
preferred for plain goods; those with figures, 
stripes, or plaids are most effective when cut 
bias, but many ladies have them made straight 
because they wash and iron better. 

‘The cardinal cape is a short round cape reach- 
ing to the elbows or just below, and is called by 
many the elbow cape. It may be made of the 
material of the dress, trimmed with a fluted ruf- 
fle or pleating, or else only a bias fold is stitched 
on the edge. The cape shown in the illustration 
is a dressy wrap fashionably worn this season, 
made of alternate rows of black lace and jet 
fringe sewed on a lining of black net. French 
lace imitating thread patterns is most used for 

these frills, as ladies are not willing to cut real 
laces for a garment that will probably find only 








transient favor. Very showy capes are also 
made of the Spanish beaded laces that are sold 
for $1 a yard; when this is used, the jet fringe is 
omitted, and, indeed, this fringe is always objec- 
tionable on account of its weight. White sheer 
lawn and organdy capes made by this pattern 
are called Centennial capes, and are being re- 
vived along with the quaint kerchiefs and fichus 
of Revolutionary times, Very dressy round capes 
for evening toilettes are made of many rows of 
Valenciennes or of old-fashioned thread lace, 
mounted with bows of Sévres blue or rose gros 
grain ribbon, or black velvet. A long-looped bow, 
with ends that reach to the waist, is placed just 
back of the neck, and a similar one is in front. 

White suits are in greater favor at the summer 
resorts than at any time since their introduction. 
A lady passing through New York en route to 
Saratoga purchased six white suits at one fur- 
nishing house, several of which were made by the 
model illustrated on the first page. The mate- 
rials are creamy white French nansook, Victoria 
lawn, and barred muslin. Hamburg embroidery 
in open English designs for ruffles and insertion, 
gathered and pleated ruffles of the material, and 
clusters of tucks are the trimmings, Pretty suits 
of fine nansook, trimmed with gathered ruffles, 
tucked on the edge, and headed by a cluster of 
tucks, cost $24. ‘These may be worn by any 
lady, either old or young, may be put on for 
breakfast and worn until dinner, and are also pop- 
ular with ladies dressing in mourning, because 
of their neat style and simple ornamentation. 
Victoria lawn suits, trimmed like that in the il- 
lustration, are sold for $23 ; with tucks and fluted 
ruffles, they are $17. Striped lawns made by this 
design cost from $15 to $18. Very dressy cos- 
tumes that could easily be made at home, and 
also laundried there, are shown of organdy mus- 
lin, with broad stripes of pale blue or lavender, 
or else dark violet on white, trimmed with ruffles 
of the same. Solid mauve, blue, and écru lawns 
have ruffles edged with Italian Valenciennes lace. 
Linen lawns are prettiest striped with blue, black, 
brown, or scarlet, and are not improved by much 
trimming; straight ruffles and side pleatings are 
most congruous for this substantial material. 

Dark blue batiste suits are very popular this 
summer made by the loose basque pattern. They 
are trimmed with white open-work ruffles, or else 
with the plain scalloped white muslin ruffles that 
come in bands a yard and an eighth long, wrought 
on each side ; half a dozen such bands cost $3 50. 

ru guipure lace and insertion are also very 
popular trimmings for these dark blue suits, and 
are very handsome when real linen guipure is se- 
lected; the cotton guipures in yak and Cluny 
patterns are coarse and tawdry-looking. Soft- 
finished cambric suits cost $14. These are most 
effective when made of irregular plaids and 
stripes ; the stripes should not be the bold mark- 
ed stripes of solid color lately in vogue, but are 
prettiest when made up of many hair lines, dots, 
or clouded grounds. The plainest print dresses 
are also made by this model, though many pre- 
fer the round deep over-skirt instead of the 
square one with full back. For such dresses 
the trimmings should be straight scantily gather- 
ed ruffles, with self-heading made by gathering 
them an inch from their upper edge, or else they 
should be headed by a bias band an inch and a 
half wide stitched flatly on each edge. Thread 
and piqué buttons are used on dresses of the 
thinner fabrics ; for cambric, batistes, and prints, 
pearl buttons are preferred. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESS-MAKING. 


The best modistes are making coat sleeves al- 
most close-fitting, yet far shorter than formerly, 
with flaring cuffs or pleated frills around the 
wrists to show the white inner frill or lace. A 
great many puffed and shirred sleeves are worn, 
but the plain coat sleeve is preferred for dresses 
worn in the street. Cuffs are of simple shape, 
merely corded on the edge, and decorated by a 
small bow ; two pleatings, headed with a scarf 
of gros, grain ribbon or a bias band of the ma- 
terial or of the trimming, trim grenadine sleeves. 
Basques are as long-waisted as the wearer's fig- 
ure will permit, and follow the natural outline 
of the figure as closely as possible. Long side 
forms in the back are seen on most French dress- 
es. Vest-shaped trimmings and long revers col- 
lars, with square corners low on the breast, are 
fashionable for the fronts of basques. It seems 
almost impossible to make the neck of the dress 
too high and close for style, no matter how great 
the discomfort. Skirts of French dresses are 
made longer in front and on the sides than for- 
merly, concealing the foot entirely. The Bazar 
is sorry to record this, as it is an uncomfortable 
and uncleanly fashion. Side pleatings for trim- 
ming skirts of dresses are not made as full as 
they were formerly, The fashionable modistes 
now use twice and a half the length of the space 
to be covered, instead of three times the length. 
These pleats must be caught on the wrong side 
in the middle, pressed flatly above, and allowed 
to flare below ; rows of sewing-machine stitching 
holding them in place may make them more reg- 
ular-looking, but add nothing to their beauty. 


WHITE FOULARD SILK. 


Dresses of white foulard silk are fashionably 
worn in the evening at Saratoga and other sum- 
mer resorts. ‘These dresses are made with high- 
necked basques, apron over-skirts, and demi- 
trains, trimmed with many rows of self-pleating. 
These dainty toilettes have long been in favor 
with Parisian ladies, but have not been properly 
appreciated here. Sometimes Valenciennes lace, 
or Mechlin, or point duchesse is used for enrich- 
ing these dresses for full-dress occasions. Low 
corsages are not worn except with full-dress toi- 
lettes and on elaborate dresses for receptions. 


INDEPENDENT DRESSING. 


There is more independence and simplicity in 
toilettes this summer than for many previous 








seasons. Ladies who think more of comfort 
than display can spend a pleasant holiday at 
Saratoga or any other watering-place provided 
with a couple of cambric or nansook suits for 
day wear, a grenadine and silk dress for dinner 
and evening. With a handsomely dressed coif- 
fure, a pretty lawn suit, and an umbrella of dark 
silk or écru, ladies spend the whole day on the 
piazza, on the lawn, at croquet, or walking about 
the shady streets to and from the springs; a veil 
is sometimes added to protect the coiffure from 
stiff breezes ; a hat is only needed for drives. 


STYLES FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


Elderly ladies cling to polonaises in preference 
to basques with over-skirts. ‘These polonaises 
are of simple princesse shape not elaborately 
draped. Their most dressy summer toilettes are 
of black grenadine trimmed with folds and knife 
pleatings, or else summer silks in black and 
white checks, bars, or stripes, plainly ruffled, with 
bias bands for heading. ‘These dresses are for 
church, afternoon, and dinner. For morning 
and day wear they choose white linen lawns, 
batistes, and half-opaque cambrics. A long 
basque, no over-skirt, and a flounced lower skirt 
is the popular manner of making; there are 
from one to three flounces on the lower skirt. 
Their caps for afternoon and evening are large- 
squares of lace for the top of the head, with 
flowing ends behind or on the sides. ‘These are 
not large enough to conceal the coil of beautiful 
gray hair worn low behind, or the long lightly 
rolled puff worn on each side of the face. ‘The 
lace used is thread, Valenciennes, or duchesse 
point. Black lace barbes are used alone, or are 
mixed with white lace; large caps entirely of 
black lace are now seldom worn, as they cover 
up much of the gray hair that it is now the 
fashion to display, and have a dreary, sombre ap- 
pearance. Morning caps are of snowy white 
lawn with large bag crowns, and pleated fronts 
trimmed with purple, violet, or blue ribbon, or 
else black velvet; pale blue ribbons are pretty 
with gray hair; pink and buff are seldom be- 


“coming to faded complexions. 


HEM-STITCHING, 


Needle-women in France who prepare fine 
lingerie are using a great deal of old-fashioned 
hem-stitching for the cuffs, collars, and handker- 
chiefs that will be worn next winter. Ladies 
who have learned these odd and pretty stitches 
from their grandmothers can now use them for 
ornamenting their own lingerie. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLy, & 
Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and H. W. SHaw. 





PERSONAL. 


Or Mrs. MuLock-Cralk, whose novels have 
— delight to —7 thousands of readers of 
he publications of HarPer & Brortuers, it is 
stated that she was married in 1865, at the age 
of thirty-nine, to Dr. Gzoreg Litiiz Craik, 
Professor of English History and Literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, a voluminous and ac- 
curate writer, and the author of a standard His- 
tory of English Literature and Language. Mrs. 
Cralk was left a widow, with an infant daugh- 
ter, in a little more than a year after her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Crark inherited her literary taste 
and talents from her father, Mr. THomas Mvu- 
LOCK, an eccentric but intelligent man, who fol- 
lowed literature for a profession. Mr. MuLock 
was an Oxford man, a member of Magdalen Hall, 
and a chum of GEorRGE Cannine. For many 
years he was occupied in editing provincial 
newspapers, and while thus engaged at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, his two children, D1- 
NAH Maria and BENJAMIN, were born to him. 
His daughter was chiefly self-educated. Before 
she was twenty she had written several capital 
juvenile books. The Ogilvies, her earliest novel, 
was published anonymously in 1849. The first 
use Miss MuLOcK made of her literary gains was 
in providing for her brother’s education. At 
her expense he passed through London Univer- 
sity, and was trained for the profession of civil 
engineer. He displayed much ability in his vo- 
cation, and found profitable employment in Aus- 
tralia. Prior to her marriage Miss MuLock 
lived in a quiet and inexpensive manner at Cam- 
den-Town, near London. She was at that time 
described as amiable and benevolent in charac- 
ter, lively and original in conversation, and de- 
cidedly odd in dress and manners. Her figure 
was slight and graceful, her features common- 
place, and her eyes large, gray, and | ap oegaanens 
set. She was fond of dancing, and like many 
another literary woman, was more pleased with 
a compliment for good looks than for her good 
writing. Although her father was a Dissenter 
and a ws reacher, she is a member of the 
Church of England, and is deeply religious. 

—Major NEa.ey, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
is a lover of rare books. Recently he found ad- 
vertised three volames of Fasti Hellenici, pub- 
lished more than half a century ago. He sent 
for the books to New York, and upon looking 
over the second volume, he found, lying careless- 
ly between two leaves, a piece of paper which 

roved to be a regularly executed draft, written 
n black ink and countersigned with red ink. It 
called for £163 18s. 4d., drawn in favor of JoHN 
ANDERSON, payable six months after date, and 
accepted by Sir WALTER Scort, the indorse- 
ment being in the handwriting of the great novy- 
elist. The bit of paper has attracted so much 
attention from literary people that the owner 
has had it framed. 

—TENNYSON writes to the managers of the Por 
monument, in Baltimore, expressing gratifica- 
tion that the memorial is to be erected, and 
speaking of Por’s works as the ‘‘ immortal pro- 
ductions of the American poet.’’ He classes 
Pog with the most brilliant writers of America, 
and requests a photograph of the proposed 
monument. 

—Of Mr. Joaquin MILuer the following char- 
acteristic anecdote is related by the Newbury- 
ph (Massachusetts) Herald: “‘A farmer in 

elleville was mowing in his field a day or two 
since, when a stranger with auburn hair and 
beard, a gold-headed cane, and several rings on 
his fingers, leaped the fence and asked the farm- 








er to let him have his scythe for a while. The 
farmer gave it up, and the stranger mowed vig- 
orously for an hour or two, meanwhile convers- 
ing with the farmer, who will first learn by this 
paragraph that his volunteer assistant was Jo. - 
QUIN MILLER, ‘ the Poet of the Sierras,’ now stay- 
ing at the Merrimac House.”’ 

—The Farl of Dudley is credited with a joke. 
He wishes people to understand that they ought 
not to talk about his winnings on the turf, as 
every success which he makes invariably leads 
to an application to build a church. 

—The Bishop of London having appointed the 
Rev. W. BuLLocg, Secretary to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, to the prebendal 
stall of Oxgate, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the Daily News says : 

* Deservedly has Buitock won 

His bishop’s admiration, 

For day and night he carried on 
His a Propagation. 

And now his horn’s exalted high 
Over his yoke-fellows all. 

‘Right bullock in right place,’ say I: 
He sits in Ozxgate stall.” 

—Madame Bres, who has been awarded at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, a medical diploma, has been ap- 
pointed by the Sultan physician to the harem, 
at a salary of $8000 a year, with the privilege of 
practicing outside the palace. 

—Miss CarRoLine WESTCOTT, a lady journalist 
of Chicago, has opened a real estate and loan 
office in that city, and been appointed a notary 
public. 

—Mr. Bast, SAMOLEWSRY, a graduate of the 
Agricultural College at Moscow, and commis- 
sioner appointed by the Russian government to 
visit the Southern States to study the method 
of cotton culture in practice there, has just ar- 
rived in Mississippi. 

—Mr. DisrakE i is at the head of an English 
committee to place a marble slab in place of 
the present tablet over Byron’s grave in the 
little church at Hucknall Torard. The Greek 
government is to be asked to furnish a block 
of Pentelic marble for the slab. There is also 
some talk of a public statue to him in London. 

—That fine old bit of historical character, 
General PuTNaAM, not only rebelled against the 
king, but against the king’s English. He used 
to write “‘enemy’’ with a big E, and — it 
“Enimy.” Once he wrote to Gzorez WasuH- 
INGTON: 

“Dear Gen’L,—I am extremely Sorry to hear that 

ou have been unfortunately Obliged to retire and 

leave Gen’] How in possession of the Ground. I hope 

rovidence will yet So smile on your efforts, which I 

now will be to your utmost, as to put Gen’l How & 
his force in your power.” 

—IsmaiL Pasa, Khedive of Egypt, in search- 
ing the monasteries and mosques of Egypt for 
manuscripts to be — in the great library 
he is setting up in Cairo, has obtained thirty 
different manuscripts of the Koran, one of which 
is computed to be 1150 years old. 

—There is probability that Miss THompson 
may be elected a member of the Royal Acade- 
my in place of FREDERICK WALKER, deceased. 
ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, elected about a hundred 
years ago, soon after the foundation of the Acad- 
emy, is the only woman on the roll of R.A.’s. 
If merit alone could decide, there would be no 
doubt of her success. Her * Roll-Call”’ is one 
of the finest ge lately produced in England, 
and extorted the highest commendation from 
that most exacting of men, Ruskrn. 

—At Bergamo a box in which Donizertr’s 
manuscripts for years have lain under seal has 
just been opened, and found to contain several 
unpublished pieces of music written by that cel- 
ebrated composer. A jury of experts are now 
looking them over. 

—The late M. Vassar did a great and noble 
thing when he built and endowed the college 
for females at Poughkeepsie. It is there that 
young woman gets ideas. In a conversation 
with a New York reporter, at a hop at that col- 
lege a few evenings since, one of the pupils 
oad “Are you single?’ An affirmative an- 
ewer being given, then she asked, Ley ene 
“Do editors ever get rich?’ The “ pencil- 
heaver’’ again replied in the affirmative, and in- 
stanced several leading journalists, and then 
added, ‘‘I leave for New York to-morrow, and 
it will take me three days to pay my taxes and 
cut the coupons off my bonds.’’ ‘Is it possi- 
ble ” replied the miss; ‘“‘and you so young, 
too.’ 

—A very rare book, of great interest to Amer- 
icans, is in the ‘“‘ John Carter Brown Library,” 
at Providence, Rhode Island. It is a Dutch 
translation of the letters of Americus VEsPu- 
crus upon the islands discovered in his four 
voyages. There are only two copies of the 
original Italian tract of sixteen pages in exist- 
ence, One of them is in the British Museum, 
and one in a private library in Paris. This is 
the only known copy of the Dutch translation. 
It was ordered by cable by Mr. Brown from its 
owner, the bookseller MULLER, of Amsterdam. 
The dispatch reached him just four hours before 
a letter from another American collector did. 
The book was sent, and Mr. Brown had the 
pleasure of getting for $433 gold, or about $27 a 
page, this unique specimen. It has a few rough 
wood-cuts of naked savages armed with bows 
and arrows. An English translation is to be is- 
sued soon. The book stands in the library by 
the side of the original edition of the letters 
written by COLUMBUS announcing bis discovery. 
The latter was printed in 1494; the former be- 
tween 1506 and 1509. 

—Mrs. Morton, the wife of the distinguished 
United States Senator from Indiana, is a lady 
who is held in the highest esteem at her resi- 
dence in Indianapolis. When the prospect of a 
bishopric opened to Bishop NewrTon, “ with an 
increase of servants, more entertainments, a bet- 
ter table,” etc., he tells us that “it became nec- 
essary to look out for some clever, sensible 
woman to be his wife, who would lay out his 

money to the best advantage, and be careful and 
tender of his health—a friend and companion at 
all hours, and who would be happier in staying 
at home than be perpetually gadding about. 
At the time Senator Morton married he proba- 
bly had little idea of the honors and high posi- 
tions which awaited him; but could he at that 
time have had a horoscopic view of his life, he 
could not have been more happy in his selection 
of a wife. Mrs. Morton fills Bishop NewtTon’s 
bill exactly. She is a sensible woman, who lays 
out the Senator’s money to the best advantage 
and is careful and tender of his health, a frien 
and companion at all hours, and who (better 
than all the rest) is happier in staying at home 
than in gadding about. 
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er destiny was found 
for her. The alliance 
of Francis the First and 
Pope Clement against 
Charles the Fifth gave 
her, at the age of four- 
teen years and six 
months, Henry of Va- 
lois for husband. The 
Venetian embassador 
describes her at this 
time as being thin and 
plain, but with maryel- 
ously fine eyes—a dis- 
tinguishing beauty of 
her family. Bran- 
tome’s celebrated por- 
trait of her belongs to 
a later date; when it 
may be supposed that 
womanhood had ma- 
tured her form and 
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countenance handsome and agreeable, the neck 
very beautiful and white and full, as was also 
her body, and her skin very fine, like, I have 
heard say, to none of her ladies, and an embon- 
point very full.,....For the rest, the most beauti- 
ful hand that was ever seen, I believe. ‘The po- 
ets have praised Aurora for her beautiful hands 
and fingers; but I think the queen surpassed 
her in all that, and so preserved and maintained 
them until her death.” 

During the first ten years of her married life 
she bore no children, and, fearing a failure in the 
direct line, it was advised that she should be di- 
voreed. But she had so well won the affections 
of her august father-in-law by her pleasant and 
insinuating manners that he would not entertain 
such a proposition, In 1543 her first child was 
born, and christened Francis, after his grand- 
father. ‘This was the first of a somewhat nu- 
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a chaste wife, there had been but little sunshine 
in Catherine’s horizon. What a marvelous pow- 
er of self-repression she must have possessed— 
she so proud, so aspiring, so ambitious—to en- 
dure all this unmurmuringly! Little of love, 
of sympathy, of generous emotions, supposing 
their pre-existence, could survive such training 
and experience. All women to whom love is de- 
nied turn to devotion or ambition. Nine out of 
every ten of us are good or evil as circumstances 
mould us. 

Notwithstanding his indifference, she seems to 
have sincerely mourned her husband's death ; 
and Braniome tells us of the great care she took 
for his cure when he lay dying—how she watch- 
ed beside his sick-bed, taking no rest; how fer- 
vently she prayed for his recovery, and how she 
sent in all directions to seek physicians and sur- 
geons. Broken mirrors, plumes reversed, scat- 





tered jewelry, and other emblems of her sorrow 
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from this daring deed—prognosties which, within | 
a few months of her decease, were terribly real- 
| 


ized. 

Catherine de Medicis was essentially a type of 
her age and nation. Iago’s phrase, *‘ Virtue, a 
fig! ‘tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus,” 
might well have been the motto of the Italian of 
the sixteenth century: to be honest, honorable, 
and ingenuous was, in his creed, to be a fool; | 
to be crafty, cunning, and dissimulating was to 
be a man worthy of all respect ; the most pitiless | 
of assassins and destroyers when his interests 
were balanced against human life, but wholly | 
destitute of that sanguinary ferocity, that tiger- | 
ish love of blood, which breaks out in the French- | 
man whenever his passions are aroused by polit- | 
ical or religious fanaticism. Thus Catherine was 
by nature tolerant and averse to cruelty, but 
ruthless as Destiny to all who threatened her 
ambition, A skeptic to revealed religion, she | 
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questionable. She was a dauntless huntress of 
the stag and the wild boar, and had frequently 
sustained severe injuries in their pursuit. And 
Brantome tells us, speaking of the siege of Rou- 
en: ‘‘She failed not to come every day to Fort 
St. Catherine to hold council and to watch the 
firing of the batteries. I have often seen her 
passing along that hollow way of St. Catherine, 
the cannon and musket shot raining around her, 
for which she cared nothing...... When Monsieur 
the Constable and M. De Guise remonstrated 
with her, saying that misfortune would come of 
it, she only laughed, and said she would not spare 
herself more than them, since she had as good a 
courage as they had, but not the strength their 
sex had designed them.” In manners she was 
affable and courteous, and had the sweetest of 
smiles and the most musical of voices; and, 
rarest praise of all in that licentious age, scandal 
scarcely tarnished her reputation. 
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be kings and queens—Francis, Charles, Henry, 
Margaret, and Elizabeth.* 

‘The death of the Dauphin, which left her hus- 
band heir to the throne, enhanced her position at 
court; but it was still by no means a prominent 
one, and even upon his accession her influence 
was inconsiderable, being secondary to that of 
Diane de Poitiers, his mistress, who, although 
old enough to be her mother, quite usurped his 
affections, and was omnipotent over all things. 
Neglected in girlhood by her family, and regard- 
ed by it as a creature of ill omen, childless and 
in danger of repudiation during the early years 
of her married life, neglected and unloved by her 
husband, and not consoling herself, as was the 
fashion with the ladies of that age, for she was 


* Margaret married to Henry of Navarre, afterward 
cous the Fourth; Elizabeth to Philip the Second of 
pain, 


were to be seen carved upon the columns of the 
Tuileries. 
father, but few of his virtues, and little of his 
greatness. 
successor, the imbecile Francis the Second, the 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots, who ascended 
the throne at the age of sixteen. His reign was 
short—only of one year’s duration; but it was 
enough. From the day the tomb closed over 
Henry the Second the queen-mother became the 
arbitress of the destinies of France; the new 
king placed all power in her hands, and desired 
that she should administer the government in his 
name. 

Her death occurred in 1589, and was hasten- 
ed, it is said, by the shock of the assassination 
of the Duc de Guise, executed in the king’s pal- 
ace by the king's orders, for she foresaw the ter- 
i rible conseqnences that must fall upon her son 








Henry possessed all the faults of his | 


Yet he was certainly superior to his | 


| was profoundly credulous to every superstition ; 
| an astrologer attended her wherever she went; 
| she never engaged in any scheme without first 
consulting the stars; and after her death all 
| kinds of amulets and charms were found upon 

her person. She is accredited with having been 

profoundly skilled in the science of poisoning, 
| which reached such a terrible perfection among 

the Italians at the close of the Middle Ages; a 

pair of gloves, a bouquet, a perfumed handker- 
| chief, could convey death to an enemy, and yet 
defy detection. Marvelously tenacious of pur- 
pose, fertile in resources, and unscrupulous in 
action, she might have crushed all who opposed 
her dominion, and rendered her power absolute, 
had she possessed more of the grandeur of wick- 
edness; but her policy was ever temporizing, 
ever emasculated by an excess of subtlety. Yet 
when occasion required, her courage was un- 





Design for Wall-Cushion. 
Application, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tue embroidery for the wall-cushion, shown 
in reduced size on page 93, No. 6, Vol. VIII., 
of the Bazar, is worked on a foundation of light 
brown cloth, on the centre of which a piece of 
white cloth is applied. The white cloth is sur- 
rounded with an application of dark brown cloth, 
which is ornamented in satin and half-polka 
stitch with light brown silk, and with light and 
dark brown soutache. The leaves are cut of 
green cloth, and are sewed raised on the foun- 
dation with saddler’s silk of a corresponding col- 
or, as shown by the illustration. ‘The flowers, 
calyxes, veins, spikes, and stems are worked.in 
half-polka and satin stitch with blue, red, *. 
low, and green silk. 





“ HOLIDAYS.” 


Smives of the year! that now and then 
Light up its seriousness : 

Butterfly hours! among the bees 
That toil in sober dress: 

Joy-bells! that ecstasy outpour 
Over the crush and press: 

Ring on, blithe bells, right merrily, 

Yet plaintive that you soon must die! 


Gold gleams! that light the sullen sea, 
And quickly fleet and fly 

Gray fields to emerald to transform, 
Brown woods to glorify, 

And heather’d hills that slept in fern 
Touch into jewelry: 

Ring on, sweet bells, ring on! Ah, why 

Remember that so soon you die? 


Dance music! breaking forth sometimes 
From graver melodies : 

Toy boats! amid the merchantmen : 
Squirrels! among the trees: 

Loud laughter! o'er the lake’s blue depths: 
White billows! on the seas: 

Peal forth, glad bells! Yet, ah, we sigh, 

Expecting silence suddenly. 


Daisies! that star the summer fields: 
Feathers! upon the stream: 
Poppies! amid the sober corn 
‘That flash their scarlet gleam : 
Blossom upon the trees! of which 
All the dull year they dream : 
Hush! Hark! The bells race rapidly ; 
Let us not wait to hear them die! 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Avrnon or “A Woman's Venoranor,” “‘ Won—not 


Woorp,” “ Ar Hee Menor,” “ Warrrr’s Worp,” 
“ Baep my Tae Bone,” ero., Ero. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STORY OF UNCLE ALEC. 


Wuenw, after dinner that evening, we were all 
assembied in the drawing-room, Mrs. Raeburn, 
adopting the style of the sister to Scheherayadé 
in the Arabian Nights, thus addressed her guest 
and brother-in-law : 

**Mr. Alexander, if you have nothing better 
to do to-night, I hope you will not refuse to re- 
late what happened to you after quitting Rich- 
mond.” 

** By all means, my dear madam,” returned 
he, good-naturedly, ‘‘ and the more readily since 
it will give me the opportunity to relate the his- 
tory of a little present or two which I have 
brought with me for the acceptance of my dear 
friends here, and which would have but little value 
save for the story which attaches to them.” 

Mrs. Raeburn’s countenance, which had risen 
at the word *‘ present,” here fell again, for ‘‘ as- 
sociation” was not so attractive to her practical 
mind as intrinsic worth: yet she contrived to 
say, in her highly principled way, that nothing 
had been farther from her mind than the person- 
al advantage of herself or of those belonging to 
her in making her request, and that it had been 
suggested to her solely by the natural interest 
which she felt in Mr. Alexander's wanderings. 

**You are very good to say so, madam,” re- 
turned the old man, with a bow, ‘‘and I will 
not so ill repay you as to linger over that part 
which, whatever its attractions for myself, may 
easily seem tedious to those who listen to me. 
My patron at Richmond, then, finding that I 
could reside no longer under his roof with any 
pleasure to myself, by reason of the public dislike 


with which I was regarded, and at the same time. 


filled with personal gratitude toward me for hav- 
ing rid him of so dangerous a neighbor as Red- 
man, procured me employment elsewhere. A 
cousin of his had emigrated to Peru, where, in 
the neighborhood of Cuzco, he had a large graz- 
ing ferm, where herds of cattle were reared, 
chiefly for the supply of bulls for the Lima bull- 
ring, and this gentleman being in need of an 
English steward, Mr. Pittsburg recommended 
me for the situation. I gladly accepted his of- 
fer, and taking my credentials with me, which 
were couched in most friendly and flattering 
terms, I traveled by way of Panama to Lima, 
and thence on mule-back, the only means of tran- 
sit across the Cordillera of the Andes. In that 
district inns are (or were at that period) utterly 
unknown, but the most unbounded hospitality is 
on every hand to be met with. If each house- 
holder had been my brother, like yourself, Mark, 
I could not have been received with greater kind- 
ness. The magnificence of the mountain scen- 
ery, the glorious climate, the richness of the pas- 
ture lands, the fertility of the ravines and val- 
leys, and, above all—though my then ignorance 
of Spanish placed me at a great disadvantage in 
this respect—the legends of past greatness and 
splendor that environ almost every locality in the 
country of the Incas, gave to every day of my 
journey the aspect of a gorgeous dream. In the 
recesses of that Sierra, as doubtless you all have 
heard, lay concealed the inexhaustible and far- 
famed treasures of Peru.” 

“ And has nobody found them yet ?” inquired 
Mrs. Raeburn, pertinently. 

** Some have been found, madam, but most of 
them will doubtless remain undiscovered for all 
time. The fact of their existence was in each 
case intrusted to as few persons as possible, and 
those ns being poor Indians, whose lives— 
entirely at the mercy of their Spanish masters— 
have too often been sacrificed, when their secret 

with them.” 
‘What on earth did they go burying their 
— for, instead of putting it in the bank ?” in- 
q the attorney, whose historical knowledge 
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was by no means on a par with his commercial 
experience, 

** Well, Mark, there were two reasons. In 
the first place, the Indian belief in a place of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, combined with 
their loyalty, led to the burial of vast treasures 
along with their dead princes.” 

**T see,” said Mark, ‘they thought it, as Rog- 
ers the banker observed when he heard that a 
friend had died worth half a million, ‘a pretty 
sum to begin the next world with.’” 

“Just so. Moreover, the vast wealth of the 
temples had been in many cases hidden in a sim- 
ilar manner in order to escape the cupidity of the 
Spaniards. Even the mouths of silver mines 
were stopped up, and all traces of their existence 
done away with, so that the hated conquerors 
should reap no advantage from them ; nor could 
the pain of torture nor the fear of death wring 
the secret from those who held it. ‘The Spanish 
yoke had not been thrown off at the time of my 
arrival, and every tongue that dared wag at all 
was tipped with the fire of indignation against 
them. I could tell you tales, dear madam,” said 
brother Alec, addressing Mrs. Raeburn, gravely, 
**of such fiendish cruelty and oppression inflict- 
ed by these foreign conquerors as would cause 
you not only to abhor them as the fiend himself, 
but to regard the system under which alone such 
deeds were possible—that of slavery—as hateful 
in the sight of God and man.” 

It was evident enough that ‘‘ Uncle Alec” was 
greatly moved, so Mrs. Raeburn, instead of de- 
bating the matter, which she doubtless felt much 
impelled to do, framed what she conceived to be 
a conciliatory reply, as follows : 

** Well, weli, Mr. Alexander, I have no doubt 
there is something to be said on both sides of the 
question.” 

**T can tell you what is to be said on one side, 
madam,” continued Uncle Alec, sternly; ‘‘ that 
between the time of the Incas and the year of 
Liberty in 1828—that is, in three hundred years 
—the native population of Peru was reduced by 
five millions of souls in consequence of their com- 
pulsory mine service and its hideous conditions 
of starvation, stripes, and darkness. Nay, I can 
tell you one crime of my own knowledge which 
was committed upon a man, himself a Spaniard, 
and from the lips of whose son I myself heard 
it. There was a certain poor man, named Don 
Pedro Giron, who was a physician, and who, 
quite contrary to the usual habit of his country- 
men, had endeared himself to the Indians by acts 
of benevolence and the gratuitous practice of his 
art; and having by his skill saved a young In- 
dian boy from death, the grateful father disclosed 
to his benefactor the existence of a certain mine 
in Pinco. ‘The Spanish viceroy envying him his 
newly acquired wealth, cast him into prison, upon 
some groundless charge of fomenting rebellion 
among the natives, and refused to forward his 
appeal to the Spanish king, even though he offer- 
ed to give him a bar of pure silver daily while 
the ship went from Callao to Europe and back, 
a voyage that lasted at that time six months. 
The tyrant, however, overreached himself by his 
own cruelty, since Don Pedro died under the suf- 
ferings inflicted on Lim, and never disclosed the 
whereabouts of the source of his wealth.” 

** And what became of it eventually? I mean 
the mine?” inquired Mrs, Raeburn. ‘‘ Was it 
ever discovered ?” 

**Ttevas never publicly made known, madam,” 
answered brother Alec, dryly, ‘‘ though I have 
seen it with these eyes.” 

A total silence followed upon this statement ; 
even volatile John Raeburn appeared fascinated 
by the attraction of his uncle's words and man- 
ner, which were singularly pregnant and sug- 
gestive, while the rapt attention which his host- 
ess bestowed upon them would have been a com- 
pliment to the best raconteur in Europe. 

“There is more than one curious story con- 
nected with that Pinco mine,” continued broth- 
er Alec, as though in acknowledgment of our 
interest in the topic, ‘‘which are less widely 
known than that connected with poor Pedro 
Giron. A certain Franciscan monk, who was 
a gambler, had done some good service to a na- 
tive, who, in return, presented him with a large 
bag of silver ore. His cupidity was at once ex- 
cited, and taxing the Indian with the knowledge 
of a concealed mine, he besought him to let him 
behold it, promising the most solemn secrecy, 
and that he would never revisit it upon his own 
account. The Indian assented, and, accompa- 
nied by two others, blindfolded the monk, and 
carried him up by night into the mountains, 
where he eventually showed him a subterranean 
gallery sparkling with silver ore. On his return 
the cunning monk loosened his beads one by one, 
and dropped them on the road, with the inten- 
tion of retracing it by means of them; but in the 
morning the Indian returned with a whole hand- 
ful of them, and the significant remark, ‘ Good 
father, you have dropped your breviary ;’ so that 
he had to keep his word in spite of himself.” 

**And may I ask, dear Mr. Alexander,” ob- 
served our hostess, in her most conciliatory man- 
ner, ** how it was that you yourself contrived to 
gain admission to this wondrous mine ?” 

Brother Alec here grew very grave. 

** Indeed, madam, I fear I must keep that se- 
cret, as poor Don Pedro kept his, invioldble. 
The circumstances, too, were, after all, of a pri- 
vate nature, and had no such striking features 
about them as belonged to the cases I have men- 
tioned.” 

“There was a woman at the bottom of it, I'll 
lay ten pounds,” cried the attorney, boisterously. 
The presence of his brother at the dinner table 
had enabled him to make more free with the 
sherry than was usually possible, though, on the 
other hand—perhaps out of the fear of losing that 
relative’s good opinion—the brandy bottle had not 
made its appearance at dessert. ‘‘ Come, Alec, I 
can see by your face that I have hit the blot.” 

In Peru backgammon was probably unknown, 








and the metaphor thus drawn from that amuse- 
ment may therefore have been unintelligible to 
one from whose memory the fireside games of 
his own country must long ago have faded out. 
Over Alec's brow passed the first cloud that I 
had seen shadow it, as he replied, ‘‘ ‘There was 
no blot in the case, Mark, I am thankful to say ; 
though you are right in so far that a woman was 
concerned in it—the brightest and loveliest creat- 
ure that ever blessed earth with her presence, 
and who, having departed from it, has robbed 
life, for me, of all its charms.” 

His voice had such an exquisite pathos in it, 
infinitely more touching from its welling through 
those white-bearded lips, that I heard John Rae- 
burn mutter, pitifully, ‘‘ Poor old buffer!” and 
saw the tears rise in Gertrude’s eyes. Alec, 
whose glance had turned toward her while he 
spoke the last sentence, as though to a quarter 
where he could count on sympathy, saw them 
also. ‘‘I had loved before, it is true,” contin- 
ued he, addressing her in a gentle apologetic 
tone, ‘“‘but Fate had long separated me from 
the object of my boyish passion, I felt no sting 
of conscience, Cousin Gertrude, when I married 
my Indian bride.” 

“Indian bride!” ejaculated Mrs, Raeburn, like 
an echo, shocked. ‘‘ Were such matches usual 
in Peru, Mr. Alexander ?” 

**Unhappily, madam, they were not. This 
girl, who had the blood of Huayna Ccapac, the 
greatest of the Incas, in her veins, would not by 
some have been deemed worthy to be allied to a 
penniless adventurer like myself, who chanced 
to be of European descent.” 

‘Then this young woman was not penniless,” 
remarked Mrs. Raeburn, simply ; ‘‘ that, of course, 
made the match much less unequal.” 

“*Yes, madam; it made it a still greater con- 
descension on her side. I was but a rich man’s 
steward, well to do, indeed, by that time, but whose 
means, beside those which Inez Nusta could com- 
mand, were contemptible indeed. When I mar- 
ried her, however, I am thankful to say, I knew 
not of their existence. I had heard that she was 
descended from the noblest family in Peru, and 
one which had at one time been its rulers, but I 
little suspected that she was their heiress. Her 
father saw me woo and win her, like a man of 
honor, though I was of the white-skinned race, 
and when I married her, he, out of gratitude, 
disclosed to me that he owned the silver mine 
in Pinco, and had inherited those buried treas- 
ures of the Huatanay, the knowledge of whose 
hiding-place had entailed death and torture on 
so many of his race.” 

** Would it be a breach of confidence, Alec, to 
tell us what was the Huatanay?” inquired the 
attorney, his native humor, which still occasion- 
ally manifested itself in spite of his wife’s de- 
pressing sway, being doubtless stimulated by these 
disclosures of his brother’s prosperity. 

“The Huatanay is a river, beneath whose 
channel, it had always been whispered, lay some- 
where hidden the golden fittings of the Temple 
of the Sun at Cuzco, which the Spaniards had 
found stripped of its splendors, ‘They had plun- 
dered the shrine of Pachacamac, in the neigh- 
borhood of Lima, of its enormous riches, the 
contributions of ten generations of worshipers ; 
they had stripped its doors of their golden plates 
and its ceilings of their precious stones, and out 
of its silver ornaments had even paved a road 
for miles for the triumphant passage of their 
viceroy; but with the temple at Cuzco the na- 
tives had been beforehand with them, Its cen- 
tral door and massive cornice were said to have 
been of virgin gold; the Sacred Sun, in whose 
honor the edifice had been reared, was made of 
the same metal, studded with emeralds and tur- 
quoises, and shone like its namesake in the fir- 
mament; its vases of gold, supposed to repre- 
sent the tears shed by that luminary, stood filled 
with sacrificial first-fruits on its costly floor ; but 
none of these ever gladdened the greedy eyes of 
Pizarro or De Castro.” 

To behold Mrs, Raeburn at that moment was 
a commentary on the speaker’s words such as is 
rarely, indeed, supplied to text. I had some- 
where read of a miser whose pulse would rise to 
fever quickness at the mention of any large sum 
of money; and it really seemed, to judge by the 
eager and hungry looks of our hostess, that he 
had found his parallel in her. At the mention 
of the silver mines her countenance had exhibit- 
ed a force of expression of which I should have 
deemed it utterly incapable, but while she list- 
ened to the catalogue of these golden splendors 
it had become positively eloquent with rapacity 
and greed. Uncle Alec, however, saw nothing 
of this; his thoughts were wrapped in the topics 
on which he was discoursing, and his eyes, fixed 
straight before him, were evidently regarding a 
far other scene than that around him. He look- 
ed up, like one aroused from a dream, when Mrs. 
Raeburn inquired, with earnest vehemence : 

** And do you mean to say, dear Mr. Alexan- 
der, that you yourself beheld these wondrous 
treasures, and handled all those precious things 
with your own fingers ?” 

**] handled some, madam, and saw them all,” 
replied he, quietly. “If proofs be needed of 
what indeed may easily seem to be a gorgeous 
romance, I possess them here.” He took from 
his pocket a leather bag, and out of it some ar- 
ticles carefully wrapped up in leather. ‘* Here 
are three images of various size,” said he, ‘‘ yet 
very literally (as I was saying yesterday of Chi- 
co) worth their weight in gold, since they are 
gold. Their workmanship is not such as we are 
accustomed to admire in Europe; yet I doubt 
not, independent of their intrinsic worth, these 
weird fantastic figures, so many ages old, would 
have a value in the eyes of antiquarians equal to 
the best products of Grecian or Italian art.” 

** Are you sure it is really gold?” asked Mrs. 
Raeburn, with a voice that fairly trembled with 
emotion, as she took the largest of the images 
into her hand. 





“*T am quite sure, madam,” answered broth- 
er Alec, smiling. ‘‘If it were counterfeit, I 
should not venture, as I do, to beg your accept- 
ance of it.” 

‘* Why, this must be worth a matter of a hun- 
dred pounds,” ejaculated Mrs. Raeburn, forget- 
ting, in her intense appreciaticn of its value, to 
acknowledge the gift itself. 

**T don’t know as to that, madam,” returned 
he. ‘I only know that you are very welcome 
to it. Brother Mark, here is one for you, which 
I am sure you will value for my sake, even if 
you have no love for antiquities. Cousin Ger- 
trude, this is but a little one, but its size does 
not typify the affection with which I regard you 
for your dear mother’s sake. I only wish I had 
brought more, that no one here should have 
been empty-handed,” and the old man looked at 
John and me with quite a distressed air. 

“‘T am sure you have been more than gener- 
ous enough already,” observed our hostess, re- 
garding her costly present much as some devotee 
might have done in whose eyes it had been a 
genuine divinity. ‘‘It is not to be expected 
that you should have burdened your personal 
luggage with many such articles. You turned 
most of the property of this kind into a more 
portable form, piace he before you left the land 
of the Incas.” 

‘*Indeed, I did not, madam; long before I 
quitted Cuzco there was happily no occasion for 
any man to conceal the wealth which he had 
honestly come by. ‘The bulk of what I possess- 
ed was in bars of silver, for which, as I was told, 
I could get a larger sum at the Mint in London 
than from the bankers in Lima.” 

** And what an enormous weight it must have 
been, Mr. Alexander ?” 

‘It was certainly very heavy, madam; in- 
deed, my chief difficulty lay in getting a strong 
box to carry it, and sufficiently powerful tackle 
to convey it on board ; the ship was in deep wa- 
ter, and if a handle had broken away, or a chain 
snapped, I must have wished ‘ good-by’ to what 
even in Peru was considered a considerable for- 
tune.” 

‘** But the handles stood fast, and the chains 
held, I trust, Mr. Alexander ?” 

“They did so, madam; and the box lies at 
my agents’ in London.” 

Not another question did Mrs. Raeburn put 
to her brother-in-law after this interesting point 
had been so satisfactorily settled ; but Gertrude, 
who sat beside him, had much to ask concerning 
his Peruvian life, to which he very willingly re- 
plied. His description of the country with its 
splendid scenery, its thickets of mollé trees, its 
noble fuchsias covered with crimson flowers, its 
roadways carpeted with heliotropes and blue and 
scarlet salvias, had a peculiar charm for her, to 
whom the pleasures of the garden were an un- 
failing delight ; nor did her interest fail when he 
spoke of his duties at the cattle farm, and of his 
gradual acquisition of an independence, Pres- 
ently he dropped his voice, so that Gertrude 
alone could hear him, but in the gentle and sym- 
pathizing expression of her face it was easy for 
me at least to read that he was discoursing of 
his Indian bride, whom he had wooed in his far 
back youth, and won to find her a richer prize 
than ail her unlooked-for wealth, only to lose her 
at last forever. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





PATIENT SUFFERERS. 


By rue Avtuor or “Joun Havirax, GentLeman,” 


HERE is one wreck in which the sufferers 
can never touch land, unless it be the Land 
Eternal—I mean the fate of those who find them- 
selves smitten with incurable disease, or doomed 
to hopeless invalidism. It may be exalting mat- 
ter over mind, placing the physical above the 
spiritual, but I think to be imprisoned for life in 
a miserable body which hampers and paralyzes 
the soul, is as sad a lot as any sentimental sor- 
row. The more so as it is such an every-day 
occurrence that it excites little compagsion. 

We lavish great sympathy upon sudden, acci- 
dental illnesses; but the chronic sufferers, those 
who carry about with them some perpetual pain, 
for which there is no ease but death; or even 
the mere vaietudinarians, who “‘ never feel quite 
well,” can not do things which other people do, 
and have continually to give up things they would 
like to do for fear of being a trouble to others— 
these we get so used to that we often cease to 
pity them, or to consider what a heavy burden 
they have to bear, and how much courage they 
need in order to sustain it all. 

For it is such an essentially solitary burden. 
No healthy person can understand even the small 
misery of feeling “‘ always tired ;” and when it 
comes to worse than this, when one has to sit 
still and gaze into long years of helplessness, 
perhaps acute pain, and, though it is still noon- 
day, face the certainty that no genial sun will 
ever burst into that dim twilight—then life grows 
very difficult, very dark. To most the future is 
so obscure that they can build it up in any fan- 
ciful way they please, but to these it is like a 
blank wall with nothing beyond. To sit down 
and face it, knowing that our small round of in- 
terests, pleasures, or labors can never be wider 
than now, nay, will probably narrow day by day ; 
that we can give no pleasure to any body, and 
receive little from any body; that, somehow or 
other, we know not why, God has made us sep- 
arate from our kind; to invent a poor fragment- 
ary life for ourselves, and bear it by ourselves, 
until death comes to untie the knot and lift off 
the burden—this, I think, is as sad a fate as can 
befall any human being. 

The only way to meet it is to accept it. Cease 
trying to get well, and worrying about each small 
symptom of being worse or better. ber 
Hezekiah, who ‘‘ sought not the Lord, but the 
physicians.” Not that I defend the Peculiar 
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People, who hold that prayers are to supersede 
mustard plasters, and esteem anointing with oil 
a substitute for good food and wholesome water. 
Still I do think there is something in the solemn 
peace of a soul that has ceased to struggle with 
its body, but takes cheerfully the modicum of 
health allowed it, which actually conduces to that 
very health which is resigned. 

When once an invalid has strength to say, 
**It does not much matter; at worst I can but 
die,” sickness, and death itself, lose their terrors. 
An old man, a cruel sufferer, once said to me, 
‘“*If my pain is tolerable, I must bear it; if it is 
intolerable, I shall not have to bear it long.” 
Nor had he; and when, not er J days after, I 
stood looking down on the peaceful face, so grand 
in its everlasting calm, with the wrinkles all 
smoothed out, and the irritable contractions of 
pain forever gone, I wished that to the end of 
my days I might have strength to remember 
those words. 

Remember them, too, you whose life is but the 
fragments of what it might have been, either in 
mind or body—for the mind is so strangely af- 
fected by the body. Yet try to gather up these 
fragments—they may be worth something still. 
‘Try to separate the spiritual from the physical 
as much as you can, and when you grow irrita- 
ble, exacting, prone to see every thing in an ex- 
aggerated light, and to think that never was any 
one so afflicted as you, say to yourself, ‘It is 
only my body; I, the real me, must not let it 
conquer me. ‘This flesh is my temporary dun- 
geon, yet 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage;’ 
the ‘mind innocent and quiet’ may abide with 
me still.” 

Ay, and so it often is. Are not some of the 
very sweetest faces we know, faces that memory 
falls back upon and recalls in the tumult of life 
with a sense of rest and peace, those of confirmed 
invalids, who may have spent years of such im- 
prisonment, perhaps only moving from bed to 
sofa, and back to bed ; well aware that they never 
will move elsewhere except to the one narrow 
couch where we all must lie, yet never complain- 
ing, never craving after the outside world, which 
circles noisily round their perpetual silence; ex- 
acting no sympathy, on the contrary, giving it 
to all and any who need ? 

**T have no troubles,” said, smiling, one of 
those sweet saints, whom most people would have 
considered ‘‘a great martyr.” ‘‘It is you oth- 
ers who come to me with all yours.” 

So we do, we who are still in the thick of the 
fight ; to these, who seem as if their battle were 
done forever. How often do we find counsel and 
comfort by the couch of some dear woman—it is 
generally a woman—whom he world calls ‘‘a 
terrible sufferer,” but whose sufferings are the 
last things she talks about! She has let herself 
go, and is absorbed in the interests of other peo- 

le. The fragments of her life that remain to 

er she has made so beautiful that you almost 
forget it was ever meant to be, like other lives, 
a perfect whole; that the wasted frame before 
you was ever a merry baby, a happy girl, a young 
womgn looking forward to woman’s natural des- 
tiny. All that is over, yet she is not unhappy. 
Nay, she is actually happy in her own way; no 
one could look in her face and doubt it. But it 
is a happiness quite different from and beyond 
ours—something which naught earthly can either 
give or take away. 

This is a bright picture, which I would fain 
place opposite to the dark pictures I have drawn, 
compromising nothing and denying nothing, yet 
saying, after all, ‘‘‘Take courage. God never 
leaves Himself without a witness. In the deep- 
est darkness is a possibility of light.” 

For there is that in the human soul which will 
not die. Neither mental nor physical suffering 
will kill it before its time. And neither will ex- 
tinguish in it the germ of possible happiness in 
this world at least; whether or not in other 
worlds, God knows. But He has said enough to 
prove to us two things—that here on earth sin is 
the only absolute death, and ‘‘ Deliver us from 
evil” the only true salvation. 

Therefore mere pain in all forms becomes a 
temporary and endurable thing, if we will only 
try to see it as such, accustoming our eyes to be- 
hold the good rather than the bad, choosing in 
our daily life to eat the food and reject the poison. 

Easy enough, one would say, yet nobody does 
it. People sit and mourn over the fragments of 
their scattered joys, blind to the blessings they 
have, seeking madly for blessings denied. The 
rich complain of their responsibilities, the poor 
of their renunciations, The single think they 
would have been happy married, the married re- 
ply, warningly, ‘‘ Keep as youare.” Many-child- 
ed parents groan under the burden of that bright 
troop of boys and girls whom some empty house- 
hold longs enviously for, with an angry protest 
against Providence, whose gifts are so unequally 
divided. Nobody will see his own blessings, or 
open his heart to enjoy them, till the golden hour 
has gone by forever, and he finds out too late all 
that he might have had and might have been. 

A discovery made sometimes in an empty 
room or by a grave-side, knowing that all the 
tears in the world will never lift that stone or 
fill that vacant chair; that all our ceaseless com- 
plainings, our angry fault-findings, even our real 
wrongs, sink into nothing before the remorseless 
stillness of death. Even if life were not the ab- 
solute whole we expected it to be, if our friends 
were not perfect, nor ourselves neither, why did 
we fall into despair instead of quietly setting to 
work to gather up the fragments that remained, 
suffering nothing to be lost? Now we never can 
gather them up any more. The great Destroyer 
has by, and there they lie, must lie, for- 
ever. 

Gather up the fragments. In every human 
life there are sure to be some. Every one of us 
las a secret chamber somewhere filled with in- 





habitants whom none but himself can see. It 
rests with himself alone whether they shall be 
decaying corpses or only beautiful ghosts. 

**God made me what I am, and made my lot 
what He willed it to be,” is a truth not inconsist- 
ent with the other truth, that He gives us the 
materials to work with, but leaves the workman- 
ship in our own hands, Every man can make 
or mar his own life; at any rate, it appears so. 
The fact that we know nothing of the results of 
our acts makes them, as regards ourselves, ab- 
solutely independent, and the impossibility of 
gazing one inch into the impenetrable future 
comes to the same thing as if we beheld it all. 


“Lead Thou me on: I do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step’s enough for me.” 


But that one step must be taken steadily, firmly, 
religiously, ‘There must be no looking back, no 
mourning over the inexorable past. Each day 
—such a little day, and every one circling round 
so quietly that they mount into weeks and months 
and years before we know what we have lost or 
gained !—each day must be filled up, minute by 
minute, with those duties which are in themselves 
joys, or grow to be. If among them ever rises 
the spectral face of the never-forgotten might- 
have-been—beantiful in its eternal youth, perfect 
in its unattained felicity—why fear? It is but a 
ghost, and life is a reality. 

Ay, a useful, usable, noble reality. Happy, 
too, when once the grim idol Self has been de- 
throned forever. For it is a truth which we all 
have to learn—oftentimes through many a bitter 
lesson—that we never can be happy until we 
cease trying to make ourselves so. 

This is indeed a rather sad sermon to the 
young; but it is not so sad as it seems. There 
comes a time—to some earlier, to others later 
—when faith has to take the place of hope, and 
better even than bliss is consolation. Sure- 
ly, then, it is something to know, on looking 
round on those about us, men and women, that 
the lives which seem the most complete—that is, 
have most perfectly fulfilled the end for which 
they were given—are very seldom what we call 
** fortunate” lives. Few have been carried out 
exactly as they began, fewer still have attained 
the felicity they expected. Some—and those 
often the noblest and highest—have been sad- 
dened by one or other of those secret, silent 
tragedies which are always happening around 
us, which we all know, or at least guess at, but 
never speak of; nor do they. 

I once knew a dear old lady—so sweet, so 
bright, so clever; wearing her eighty years ‘‘ as 
lightly as a flower.” When you talked with 
her you would have thought her a woman of 
thirty, so full was she of all the quick sympathy 
of youth, the wise tenderness of middle age. 
Of the weaknesses of old age she had absolutely 
none. Her interest in all those about her was 
such that she never seemed to think of herself 
at all. No complaint, no murmur at her own 
ailments—and she had ailments, and sorrows 
too—ever fell from her lips; her only anxiety 
was about the cares of other people, and how 
she could lighten them, in great things and 
small. Her bounty knew no limits except her 
means, which were not great; ‘‘ but,” she once 
said, smiling, ‘‘I need so little; and then you 
see, my dear, I always pay my bills every week, 
so as to give no trouble to any body afterward.” 
Thus she kept house with the utmost order, yet 
with ceaseless hospitality. It was indeed the 
House Beautiful, from whose gates all who came 
departed refreshed and strengthened, and whence 
no creature who came in want or grief was ever 
sent empty away. 

I need not name it; many now living will re- 
member it; and none who were familiar there 
could ever forget it, or her, as she sat in her 
quiet corner, with her sweet old face, and her 
lovely little ringed hands—peaceful, idle hands ; 
since for some years before she died she was 
nearly blind. Yet her blindness, though, com- 
ing so late in life, it made her very helpless, 
never made her sad or dull; she could still 
listen to and join in conversation, and she great- 
ly liked society, especially that of the young. 
There was always a tribe of young people com- 
ing about her, telling her all their doings and 
plannings, their amusements and their troubles. 
She was fond of them, and they—they adored 
her! One girl in particular owned that the first 
time this dear old lady voluntarily kissed her 
she felt ‘‘as if she had been kissed by her first 
love.” 

When she died—at over eighty, certainly, but 
her executors had to guess at the date, for she 
was an old maid, without any near relations, and 
had often said she did not even know her own 
age, it was so long since she was born—when 
she died there was found among her private 
papers a portrait of a young man in a foreign 
military dress. No one could guess who it was ; 
the name—there was a name—no one had ever 
heard of. At last some old acquaintance re- 
called a far-away tradition of her having been 
once about to be married; somehow the mar- 
riage was broken off, but the two remained 
friends, and, it was believed, corresponded and 
occasionally met, till his death, which happened 
when she was about fifty years old. For his 
nephew, and heir—he having died unmarried— 
had then been to see her; somebody recollected 
having met the young man at her house, and her 
introducing him by the name on the miniature. 
After that all was silence. She was never heard 
to name the name again. Yet she lived on for 
thirty more years. 

** What do you do when you are quite alone ?” 
was once asked anxiously of her, when she was 
too blind either to write or sew or read. 

‘*What doI do? My dear, I sit and think. 
I have so much to think about—and so many.” 
* And are you never dull?” 

Dull? Ohno! I am quite happy.” 
She was, Iam sure. You could see it in her 








face; the peaceful happiness of a soul which has 
ceased ‘‘ to bother itself” about itself at all, and 
is absorbed in kindly cares for other people. 
Her last act, the last time she ever crossed her 
threshold, was, I remember, a visit of kindness, 
partly as an excuse to take for a drive a person 
who was too feeble to walk much. She was 
then extremely feeble herself; and climbing a 
steep stair, one who assisted her said, anxious- 
ly, ‘*I fear you are very tired?” ‘‘ Yes,” she 
replied, ‘‘I am always tired now. But,” turn- 
ing suddenly round with the brightest of smiles, 
**never mind; it will be all right soon.” Four 
weeks after, she lay in her final rest, looking so 
young, so pretty, so content, that those who 
best loved her choked down their sobs and 
smiled, -saying, ‘‘It was like putting a baby to 
sleep.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE recent history of the Feejee Islands is 

melancholy. The measles, usually a mild 
disease, have spread like a malignant epidemic 
among the islanders, and it is estimated that 
when the disease shall have worn itself out 
fully one-third of the native population will 
have disappeared. At least twenty thousand 
have already died. This calamity, following so 
soon after the annexation of the islands to the 
British Empire, seems peculiarly unfortunate, 
and has suggested to many a thought which an 
English journal thus expresses, ‘‘The Feejee 
Islands have been annexed, and the islanders, as 
usual, are ing away.” It appears that King 
Cakobau, his two youngest sons, and suite were 
carried to Sydney, New South Wales, by an En- 
ee ship, which had been expressly fitted up 
or this purpose. While in Sydney the measles 
were prevalent, and every member of the Fee- 
— royal party was attacked in a mild form. 
When they returned to the islands all were con- 
valescent. Numerous friends met them at the 
vessel, and no mention was made officially of 
the presence of a contagious disease. All the 
passengers were at once landed at Levuka. With- 
in a short time, however, people were stricken 
down with a disease to them wholly unknown 
before. The ignorant natives were imbued with 
the idea that as the English had become pos- 
sessed of their land, they moreover desi to 
get rid of them. It was currently reported that 
the king had been taken to Sydney for the pur- 
pose of communicating to him a fatal poison 
with which utterly to destroy all his people. 
The disease assumed a malignant form, and a 
fatal panic seized the islanders. They believed 
in an inexorable fate, and refused all medical 
aid. Many of the victims are among the prin- 
cipal chiefs, and the brother of the king, nearest 
him in his councils, is one who died universally 
regretted. 





Caterpillars are making their appearance 
among the shade trees in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and the question arises, Why have not the 

nglish sparrows done their duty? A plausible 
explanation which has been given is that the 
birds are fed to such an extent from the houses 
that they are not under the necessity of procur- 
ing their food in the natural way. When the 
ground is covered with snow it is well and need- 
ful to feed these birds, but when nature offers 
an abundance of food, the sparrows had better 
be left to secure their own livelihood. 





The following statistics, recorded by a very 
reliable reporter, show exactly what it cost to 
graduate a Chicago girl: 






Thirty a of Swiss muslin, at $1..... $30 00 
Eee, TR WD. 6 ocd tasneeadrecvcines 25 00 
MORIRG oss cvsasccosses 20 00 
GOED cose cdencascensan 2 00 
DORG 5 oie ceccetvesens 200 
es 8 00 
New under-clothing 15 00 
Lace handkerchief . 5 00 
Carriage 5 00 

Total $112 00 


Such an abundant harvest of peaches is ex- 
pected this year that fears are expressed that it 
will be impossible to find means of transporting 
all the fruit that will soon be ready for market. 
It is estimated that the Phiiadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore Railroad Company alone will 
require at least 1000 cars for this purpose. To 
insure thorough ventilation, the peach cars have 
openings in the ends and sides to admit the air, 
and latticed doors and windows. Along the 
Delaware road several miles of side tracks have 
been constructed this year to accommodate the 
increased number of trains that will be run. 
The estimate of the crop in the counties along 
the Delaware Branch Railroad is 4,513,000 bas- 
kets, while the largest crop produced in any 
former season was 2,211,506 baskets. Along the 
roads connecting with the Delaware Railroad, 
it is estimated that the crop will amount to 
1,928,000 baskets, making a total of 6,441,000 
baskets, which is more than treble the amount 
produced in any previous year. Besides this, 
the peach crop in New Jersey will be very large. 





The Niagara Falls Register thinks “it is not 
impossible that some strong man in a light 
strong boat may at some future time go over 
the Horseshoe Fall and not be killed.” The 
reasons for this belief are that on two occasions, 
one in 1836 and the other in 1858, a dog has been 
thrown into the rapids, gone over the fall, and 
survived the operation. In the latter case the 
dog came up the ferry stairs in less than an 
hour, looking very wet, and not at all gay. The 
reason given for the safety of the animals is that 
the water pours down more rapidly than it can 
run off, and large water cones are formed, on 
which the dogs. slid down safely into the cur- 
rent below. e think, however, that no sane 
person will try the experiment. 





The monument for Edgar Allan Poe will be 
completed in October. 





Death from lightning is said to be painless. 
The reason of this, as explained in a late number 
of one of our monthly magazines, is that the 
nerves of the human body do not convey a sen- 
sation of pain instantly to the nerve centres, 
and we are killed before we know what has hap- 
pest It appears, however, that being struck 

y lightning, but not quite killed, is by no means 
painless. One Mr. Castle, a Michigan farmer, 








was struck by lightning recently while in his 
barn. His Lorses were Killed, but he awoke to 
the consciousness of the most intense suffering, 
especially in his lower limbs. The pain was 
like that of a burn, and he afterward said he 
thought he could not have suffered more than 
he did for an hour if he had been in the flames. 
Nearly ten hours elapsed before he could move 
his limbs, and the symptoms indicated some in- 
jury of the bones. He has now nearly recov- 
ered, 





In a certain French theatre the audience are 
never troubled by tall hats worn by ladies. The 
reason is apparent when one notices a placard, 
posted in a conspicuous place, with these words : 
‘““Vhe manager requests that all good-looking 
ladies will remove their hats for the accommo- 
dation of the rest of the audience. The aged, 
the bald, and the plain are not expected to com- 
ply with. this request.” 





Professor Agassiz once said, ‘‘ Whoever gets 
Hall’s collection will have the geological muse- 
um of America.’’ The trustees of the American 
Museum of Natural History have purchased this 
collection, whose fame is known throughout the 
scientific world. Professor James Hail began 
his explorations in the western part of this State 
in 1837, and from that time to this he has been 
untiring in collecting specimens. He has also 
employed many others to collect for him. The 
American Museum is fortunate in becoming the 
possessor of these valuable relics of the early 
history of our earth. 





The Empress Eugénie is not rich by any 
means, but she has sent £500 to the unfortunate 
~— who have been washed out of house and 

ome in the neighborhood of Toulouse. 





Theresa Titiens is expected to visit this coun- 
try in the autumn. She is a great artist, and a 
dramatic singer of a high order. Perhaps no 
more impressive actress has been upon the stage 
since the death of Rachel. It will add to the 
charm of her public performances to know that 
her private life is admirable. 





At the Bowdoin College alumni dinaer on 
last Commencement-day Comenbéoes Bridge, in 
response to a special request, read an original 
document signed by Hawthorne and Cilley, of 
the class of 1825. Outside was the following in- 
scription : 

Mr. Horatius Bridge is requested to take charge of 
this, and not open it until November 14, 1836, unless by 
the wish of both the a 

(Signed) ATHANIEL HawTnHorne. 
JonaTHAN CILLEY. 
Dated, November 14, 1824. 


Within was written : 


If Nathaniel Hawthorne is neither married nor a 
widower in 1836, I pledge my honor to pay to him a 
barrel of the best old Madeira wine. Witness my hand 
and seal. JONATHAN CILLEY. 

If I am in 1836 either married or a widower, I pledge 
my honor to pay to Jonathan Cilley a barrel of the 
best old Madeira wine. Witness my hand and seal. 

Natuanie, HawtHogns. 

November 14, 1824. 


To be delivered to Horatius Bridge, and, if living, he 
shall in 1836 transmit intelligence to the loser, and the 
bet shall be paid within a week. N. H. and J. C. 


Mr. Bridge opened the paper in 1836, and Cil- 
ley was about to make arrangements to pay the 
wager when his sudden death occurred. 





Bananas are something more than a tropical 
luxury, they are a staple article of food in some 
parts of the world. An acre of land devoted to 
the cultivation of bananas, in some countries, 
will produce as much food for man as twenty- 
five acres of wheat. But where bananas grow 
abundantly men are likely to grow lazy and shift- 
less. All that is needed is to put a cutting into 
the ground; it will ripen its fruit in about 
twelve months, without care, and when one 
plant dies after fruiting, new shoots spring up 
to take its place. Each plant will produce from 
75 to 125 bananas. Some large trees do not die 
after bearing fruit, but the majority are dwarf 
specimens, which are renewed every year. In 
many countries where no frosts come, bananas 
are found in all stages of growth, ripening their 
fruit every month and every day of the year. 





The statue of Napoleon I., which was so mu- 
tilated when the Vendéme Column was thrown 
down, is now in charge of the “ Restorer of 
Objects of Antiquity to the Louvre Museum.”’ 
The task is a difficult one. The first care of the 
restorer will be to analyze the composition of 
the bronze, so as to know to what temperature 
it can be heated without melting; then he will 
have made some special tools, without which 
he could not possibly raise some of the dents 
caused by blows with a hammer, particularly 
those on the head and in the folds of the man- 
tle. The able artist has also been charged to 
reproduce the small statuette of Victory which 
the Emperor held in his hand, and which disap- 
peared the day the column was thrown down. 
A model in plaster will be given him by the di- 
rection of the Beaux-Arts, and from that the 
new one will be cast. The whole will be com- 
pleted in six months. 





After thirty years of faithful, untiring, and 
romantic devotion to her husband’s memory 
Lady Franklin rests from her long-continued 
efforts to obtain more definite tidings concern- 
ing the fate of her husband. She firmly believed 
that he had left records of his expedition and 
messages for her. At the sailing of a recent 
British expedition to explore the arctic regions, 
she offered rewards for any further information 
concerning Sir John. She died on July 18. 
About two weeks before her death she sent a 
message to American Christians asking that 
they would remember her in their prayers at 
church the following Sunday. Lady Franklin 
was the second wife of Sir John Franklin, she 
having married him in 1828. His first wife was 
Eleanor Porden, a lady of considerable literary 
attainment, who also seems to have been devot- 
ed to her husband’s interest. He had been ap- 
pointed in 1825, for the third time, to the com- 
mand of an arctic expedition, but when the day 
assigned for his departure arrived his wife was 
lying at the point of death. She insisted, how- 
ever, that he should not delay his departure, and 
gave him as a parting gift a silk flag, which she 
requested him to raise when he reached the po- 
lar sea. She died the day after he left England. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. [ Aveusr 14, 1875. 
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RACING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 528. 
HIS costume for the races is of cream white 
and cardinal red—a most fashionable combi- 
nation of colors. The cream-color is caoutchouc 
tissue, a novelty just introduced in Paris; the 
cardinal red is faille. Flounces of cream-color 
trim the lower skirt, headed by deep shirred puff- 
ing of cardinal faille. ‘The tissue over-skirt is a 
draped apron, edged with artistic guipure lace of 
the same cream white shade; the back of the 
over-skirt forms a coquille, trimmed with a bias 
band of cardinal faille; ends of the creamy tis- 
sue emerge from each side of the coquille. The 
cuirass buttoned behind is of cream-color, with 
sleeves and collar of shirred cardinal faille. 
Small écru chip hat trimmed with feathers of the 
two colors of the costume and a blue bird-of-the- 
isles. Cream-colored silk parasol with cardinal 
red bow. Cream-colored gloves. 








SUMMER BONNETS. 
See illustration on page 528. 


O. 1.—This bonnet of brown chip is worn 

far back on the head. It has an Alsacian 

bow of brown twilled ribbon in front, a band 

around the crown, and streamers behind. A 

bird-of-the-isles of shaded blue-green plumage 

is posed low on the crown in a bouquet of daisies 

and almond blossoms; a wreath of these flowers 
is under the brim. 

No. 2.—Dress hat of rice straw worn far back 
on the head. A white gros grain bow trims the 
front, loops of the same are behind, and a band 
around the neck; the loops behind hold two 
white ostrich plumes that are elegantly poised. 
Under the brim is a garland of white Marguerites 
and blush-roses. 

No. 3.—Sea-side hat of glazed Italian straw 
worn low on the forehead. The trimming is 
triple loops of cream-colored ribbon around the 
flat crown. Streamers of ribbon and a bow 
behind supporting scarlet poppies, bluets, and 
grasses. 








SOME SUMMER BOOKS. 


MONG the new summer books which form 
an indispensable part of the traveler's lug- 
gage, wherewith to amuse the often monotonous 
hours at the sea-side and mountains, the dainti- 
est volume that we have seen is the Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast, written by 
Samvev Apams Drakes, and published by Har- 
per & Brothers. With commendable zeal Mr. 
rake has faithfully collected and woven together 
in a readable narrative the scraps of history, po- 
etic legends, and incidents of interest connected 
with the most picturesque part of our sea-board, 
which have been floating about in a disjointed 
fashion, but which we never before found gath- 
ered together in compact and convenient shape. 
The exquisite illustrations are poems in them- 
selves, and continually surprise the reader by 
their beauty and fidelity. ‘The author takes in 
his survey the romantic coast of Maine, witi: its 
rock-bound shores and myriads of mountainous 
islands, Castine, Pemaquid, Agamenticus, the 
Isles of Shoals, Kittery Point and Portsmouth, 
Newcastle and its neighborhood, Salem and 
Witch Hill, Marblehead, Plymouth (the Ameri- 
can Mecca), Cape Cod and its settlements, New- 
port, which is made the subject of much atten- 
tion, and the shores of Long Island Sound. 
Every mile of this remarkable coast is rich in 
historic associations and traditions. This is es- 
pecially true of the old French province of Maine, 
the half-mythical Norumbega of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, the earliest known and earliest 
settled of all the New England coast, but whose 
history has been comparatively neglected in favor 
of the Pilgrim shores. The author has given 
much space to this interesting region in his hand- 
some volume, and has graphically told the story 
of the early French discoverers and colonists— 
Jacques Cartier, Roberval, De Monts, Cham- 
plain, and the Baron Castin and his Indian prin- 
cess, the New England Pocahontas, with their 
son, the Abenaquis chief, who, through strange 
fortunes, came at last to his father’s chateau in 
the Pyrenees. As in a panorama, over the 
charmed soil now New England, but once Acadia 
and New France, glide the phantoms of the gal- 
Jant Frenchmen and their Indian allies in the 
wake of the Portuguese and Spaniards of still 
earlier times, followed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Captain John Smith, Argall, and the other En- 
glishmen who were destined ultimately to come 
in and possess the land. New Englanders will 
cherish such a gleaning of reminiscences dear to 
them, tourists will find it an invaluable ex - 


and a copy of a curious drawing of St. Paul’s 
Church in the olden time, by Reinagle. 

After a somewhat prolonged silence in historic 
matters Mr. CARLYLE has come to the front again, 
and in his Karly Kings of Norway (Harper & 
Brothers) treats in his own characteristic way of 
the Norsemen of the semi-fabulous times of the 
ninth century. He takes up the narrative at the 
epoch when Harold the Fair-Haired had succeed- 
ed in subduing the turbulent Norwegian jarls 
and consolidating their petty territories into a 
kingdom, as Egbert of England had done some 
thirty-three years before with the seven kingdoms 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. This treatise is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of an age of 
which much remains to be discovered. Though 
it lacks the finish of the author’s more studied 
productions, it is written with singular vigor, and 
some of the sketches of the Norse heroes may 
well be ranked with the famed portraits of Robes- 
pierre and Mirabeau by the same hand. A crit- 
ical notice of the various portraits of John Knox 
concludes the volume. 

The Mountain of the Lovers, by the Southern 
poet, Pau Hayne (G. J. Hale & Co.), is a col- 
lection of melodious verse, better than any that 
we have seen from the same region since the 
days of Timrod, whose mantle seems to have 
fallen on the shoulders of his friend. Mr. Hayne 
is evidently in close communion with nature, 
and some of his Southern landscapes are full of 
grace and beauty. Some of the minor poems, 
as finished pictures, excel, we think, the larger 
and more pretentious One which gives its title to 
the volume. 

In Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter, the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, author of the popular Homes 


- without ‘Hands (Harper & Brothers), propounds 


the unique theory that the lower animals, which 
partake of the moral and spiritual attributes of 
man, may also be expected to share in his immor- 
tality. In support of his proposition the author 
cites a large nuraber of curious and interesting 
anecdotes, ey well authenticated, which 
go far to prove the brute creation possessed of 
reason, language, memory, unselfish love, gener- 
osity, and a sense of moral responsibility. The 
book is full of peculiar interest, and will be rel- 
ished by all lovers of pets. If this be true, Lo, 
with his untutored mind, was not so far wrong 
after all, since even in the sky of the pale-faces 
he may look for the company of hishound. Some 
time since an ingenious Frenchman advanced the 
same theory with respect to plants and flowers, 
for which he claimed immortality, as being en- 
dowed with the senses, emotions, and moral per- 
ceptions which the haughty lord of the universe 
had been accustomed to arrogate to himself. All 
of which causes speculative minds, who delight 
in holding the gates ajar, to ask, if birds, beasts, 
and plants, why not pianos also in heaven ? 

The lovers of curiosities in classical literature 
will be interested in a new edition of the Satires 
of Persius (Harper & Brothers), by Professor 
Bastt L. GitpersLeeve, of the University of 
Virginia. The author’s elaborate and well-writ- 
ten introduction and copious notes serve to elu- 
cidate the obscure meaning of the quaint Etrus- 
can satirist. 

Harper & Brothers publish a batch of new nov- 
els calculated to beguile a long summer holiday, 
and some of which the traveler will be sure to 
bring home for preservation on his library shelves. 
Foremost among these is Alice Lorraine, by R. 
D. Biacxmoreg, the author of that wonderful 
book, Lorna Doone, the most unique picture ex- 
tant of the lawless robber knights and bold high- 
waymen who held the English rural districts in 
terror during the days of the Merry Monarch and 
his saturnine successor. Alice Lorraine is equal- 
ly unique, though pitched in a different key. 
With an interesting narrative is interwoven the 
loveliest pictures of country life imaginable, and 
a true apotheosis of the fruits of the land, straw- 
berries, cherries, plums, and pears, which might 
make an epicure’s mouth water, and which equals 
the fruit pieces-of the English artist, William 
Hunt. No one who enjoys a good novel should 
miss Blackmore’s three prime works, The Maid 
of Sker, Lorna Doone, and Alice Lorraine. 

Next in order is Wittt1am Biack’s new nov- 
el, The Three Feathers, which, though inferior 
to his Princess of Thule and Daughter of Heth, 
is decidedly better than his earlier stories. ‘The 
title is rather far-fetched, its only visible con- 
nection with the narrative being that it is the 
insignia of the Prince of Wales, who is also Duke 
of Cornwall, while The Three Feathers is a Corn- 
ish story, full of Cornish people. 


“By Pol, Tre, and Pen 
You may know the Cornish men,” 


and the book abounds in these sectional prefixes. 
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ion in their wanderings, and all who are interest- 
ed in early historic lore will prize it as a contribu- 
tion to the pepyet history of the country. 

Old New York, from the Battery to Blooming- 
dale, by Exiza Greatorex (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is the title of a series of about fifty illus- 
trations of the historic buildings of the metropo- 
lis, admirably reproduced from fine pen-and-ink 
drawings mostly executed on the spot by the 
artist. Mrs. Greatorex deserves the thanks of 
the community—she is sure of those of posterity 
—for her labor of love in thus preserving the last 
relics of a past that fs fast fading away and will 
soon be only a name. By studiously choosing 
the most artistic point of view, she has succeeded 
in making drawings that are at once faithful and 
picturesque, and which invest our first ruins with 
the charm of romance. ‘The work is dedicated 
to William C. Bryant and Peter Cooper, and Mr. 
Bryant introduces it with a graceful preface, 
while Mrs, Despard tells the story of the pictures 
in an interesting and unpretending fashion. The 
first part contains the North Dutch Church, Old 
Tom's in Thames Street, St. George’s Chapel, 
two views of the City Hospital on Broadway, 





er, it is full of the fresh, breezy, bracing 
air of the Cornish coast, and its characters are 
charming originals, of whom we would fain know 
more, and whom we should be glad to meet again. 

The Way We Live Now is the last novel by 
Antuony ‘Tro.iope, which was in course of 
publication in Old and New when this sprightly 
magazine was swallowed up by that voracious 
literary anaconda, Scribner's Monthly. Those 
whose perusal of it was thus rudely interrupted 
will be glad to see it published in book form. It 
is a readable story, as Trollope’s novels*usuall 
are, and those who know much about English 
society will not fail to detect the originals under 
the flimsy guise of fiction, for it is said that all 
the characters are portraits. 

Walter's Word, by the popular author, James 
Payn, is an exciting story, which conduets its 
hero and heroine to a happy destin 
“*moving accidents by fi and field,” chief 
among which is a series of adventures among 
the Sicilian brigands thrilling enough to satisfy 
the most exacting. 

The Lady Superior, by Exviza F. Pottarp, 
and Iseulte, by the author of Vera, are a couple 
of interesting French stories which read like 





translations (especially the latter), so thoroughly 
are they imbued with the spirit of /a belle France. 

Those who have not followed the F sem of 
Miss THackERAY’s exquisite story, Miss Angel, 
through the pages of Harper’s Magazine have a 
rare treat in store in its perusal, and those who 
have done so will read it again with pleasure in 
its completed form, for it is a book over whose 
pages one loves to linger, so elaborately and 
daintily drawn are the smallest details of this 
historical picture, which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
himself would have rejoiced to acknowledge as 
a true portrait of his favorite. Miss Thackeray 
has succeeded in investing the sad story of the 
gifted artist, Angelica Kauffman, with all the 
charm of romance, and shows how fascinating 
history may be made by genius, 

Not less delicious, though in a different vein, is 
Miss Tuackrray’s Blue-beard’s Keys, in which 
we find our favorite old nursery tales metamor- 
phosed into exquisite love-stories. The best of 
these, to our mind, is the “‘ White Cat,” the her- 
oine of which is such a charming puss, so grace- 
ful, lithe, purring, and altogether feline that one 
wants to stroke her silken fur, and finds her in- 
finitely more bewitching than the Lamias and 
Liliths, serpent-women so often sung. 

Mr. Vaughan's Heir, Frank Let Benepict’s 
last novel, is a thrilling story of fraud and crime, 
which forms the greatest possible foil to Miss 
Thackeray's delicate creations, and will delight 
the lovers of the intense school of fiction. John 
Worthington's Name, by the same author, is 
equally dramatic and more artistic, and may be 
classed as one of the very best works of this fa- 
vorite author. 

Our Detachment, by Katuartne Kuve, and 
Safely Married, by the author of Cash, Colonel 
Dacre, etc., are pleasant stories of English life, 
and worth reading. 

We will close our list by Mrs, OtrpHant’s 
Valentine and his Brother, which we advise ev- 
ery one to read who relishes a really good novel. 
Mrs. Oliphant has written nothing so good as this 
for years, and it was by such novels that she won 
rex! fame as one of the best English writers of 

ction. 





MY WIFE’S NOSE. 
Br ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
OT that it was handsome. I have over 
and over heard people say, ‘* Miss Clement 
would have been pretty but for her nose.” I 
thought she was pretty in spite of it. The nose 
was large, it is true, and peculiar, but she had 
lovely gray eyes, with dark lashes, darker than 
her nut brown hair, a sweet, mischievous, sensi- 
tive mouth, and a skin of rose leaves. Still I 
think I should have loved her if she had been 
positively ugly. There was that in her face which 
transcended all its form or coloring—there was 
a— Goodness! I always was a fool about Nan- 
ny, and here I am demonstrating it in print. 
Nanon Clement had French bidod in her veins; 
her name came from a Breton grandmother. 
Certainly she showed her race in the grace of 
her bright, sweet manner, the sparkle of her con- 
versation, the taste of her dress; perhaps she 
showed it in her nose. 

After she condescended to marry me, we went 
on the conventional bridal tour. I can not say 
that traveling was altogether blissful to Nan, 
now that I look back on that journey, but I was 
too happy to notice her small peculiarities then. 
When we came home we went to a hotel, till 
our house should be built. Nan was passionate- 
ly fond of flowers, and our friends sent them in 
to us daily—a sort of bridal offering paid to our 
new life and our hotel life. Since we had no 
garden, and Nanon loved flowers so dearly, these 
good people supplied her gladly. It was spring 
too, and every garden in the town bloomed and 
perfumed the air. At first we had sweet violets 
and mignonettes from the conservatories, and my 
wife hung over them like a honey-bee. 

I liked to see her large sensitive nostril dilate 
with the delicate odor. I forgot that her nose 
was not Grecian or piquant when it became so 
expressive. I have seen it dilate equally with 
scorn or anger. In fact, this little woman’s flesh 
always seemed to be a sort of veil to her soul, 
nothing more. If it was pretty with the bloom 
of youth and its roundness, that was a separate 
matter. Her ‘‘ spirit o’erinformed its clay” al- 
ways. But sometimes this matter of the nose 
astonished me then ; it has astonished me a great 
many times since. 

One day somebody sent us such a superb bas- 
ket of hyacinths. ‘The crisp translucent spires 
of bells were softly crowded together, their ver- 
nal tints contrasted and defined by the contact. 
There was the very clouded pink of early dawn, 
the silvery saffron of sunrise, the deep and stormy 
rose-tint of a sunset after tempest, the pallid 
fainting blue of April skies, the deep azure of 
midsummer noon, the snow-bells that seemed 
chiseled from misty alabaster, and the real hy- 
acinthine purple. No other flower offers such 
delicate, such exquisite tints and texture, for the 
texture is the secret of the tint. I thought Nan 
would be overjoyed. I carried the slight straw 
basket that held them, deep bedded in damp 
green moss, to our parlor, and set it on the shin- 
ing surface of a table that was topped with black 
marble. ‘The polished surface gave back faint 
reflex of the tints that hung over it. ‘The whole 
made a picture. 

I sat down in the window to wait for my wife, 
who had gone out shopping. I wanted to see 
her look of delight as she came in. Presently 
the door opened. Her quick eye caught the 
group of blossoms at once, and kindled with ad- 
miration. Her nose quivered a little, like the 
nostrils of a high-bred horse that perceives some- 
thing doubtful in his path ; a look of pale disgust 
swept over her delicate bloom, she pressed her 
handkerchief to her face with a slight shudder, 
stepped quickly forward, grasped all those beau- 





teous bells in her long white fingers, and—threw 
them out of the window. 

I was horrified. What did it mean? 

**Nan!” said I, ‘‘ what is the matter? Why 
did you throw those lovely things out of the 
window ?” 

‘Oh, Jack, I can’t bear the smell; they are 
sickening.” 


‘Sickening! Why, they were delicious; and 
such splendid specimens ; all from the best Dutch 
bulbs, and old Mrs. Hermann sent them to you.” 


**T can’t help it; if they came from the angel 
Gabriel I should send them out of the window, 
just so,” was this singular girl's reply. ‘‘ And 
I want to tell you, Jack, don’t ever bring in to 
me that horrid brown thing you call strawberry 
_ or syringa blossoms, or one narcissus, [ 

them; they choke and nauseate me.” 

This was queer, to be sure, but no special 
matter. We have our own tastes in flowers, all 
of us; I, for my part, would as soon have a yel- 
low dog without a tail about the house as an al- 
thea bush under the window; marigolds are an 
abomination, and phloxes a disgust to me. I 
prefer a sunflower to a peony, and an anatom- 
ical preparation to a hydrangea; so I thought no 
more about the hyacinths, 

But before long I began to find, when I came 
home from business, that all the winds of heaven 
were often blowing through my wife’s parlor, 
and she herself, wrapped in a shaw), sitting in - 
the full draught. Naturally I remonstrated. 

** Nanny dear, you will catch cold.” 

**Oh no; and if I do, it is better than this 
horrid smell.” 

‘*T don’t smell any thing.” 

‘** Why, Mrs. Brown has been here to call, so 
— with musk I could scarcely be civil to 

er.” 

Or perhaps Mrs. Peters had been odorous of 
mille-fleurs, or Mr. Green of patchouli. The only 
perfume Nan could endure was German Cologne, 
and that only of one particular brand. I began 
to pity my wife; she could describe the hotel 
dinner daily before our fluent waiter rattled off 
the list; nay, before we reached the dining-room, 
from her powers of smell alone. She could tell 
that our washer-woman had fried cakes on iron- 
ing day from the odor of the clothes, and Mrs. 
Sullivan had her ideas enlarged on the subject 
frequently and persistently ; always declaring, 
and even swearing, that she ‘‘ niver fried a ha’- 
porth ay nothin’ whin the clothes was about”— 
a statement always quietly ignored by my wife 
as if unheard. Then I began to take an inter- 
est in the matter physiologically. I tried to 
class the scents she affected, and evolve some 
fundamental reason for the pleasure they gave 
her, but there was a curious caprice about them. 
Why should she like wall-flowers and object to 
stocks, except at a distance, saying they had an 
under-tone of raw cabbage? Why did mignon- 
ette, English violets, heliotrope, please her, and 
not orris root? She loved the scent of all sum- 
mer roses, but a tea-rose made her sick, like swing- 
ing. She would hang an hour over a great sheaf 
of tulips, gently inhaling their quaint odor, while 
a hyacinth or a narcissus was disgusting to her. 
Orange blossoms, stephanotis, tuberoses, made 
her fairly ill. - Shall I ever forget going with her 
one night to a regimental reception! The col- 
onel was one of our best friends, and the regiment 
just leaving for the field. Nanny was an enthu- 
siastic patriot; it cut her to the heart to think I 
was lame and could not go with the rest, though 
she declared she was glad of it, and at times per- 
haps she was. All we could do was to afford 
aid and comfort to our comrades who could go; 
and when Colonel Blunt sent for us to go to his 
house that evening and say good-by, of course 
we went. It was a lovely night, frosty, but 
brilliant, and Mrs. Blunt’s parlors were crowd- 
ed; half the officers were Irishmen, part of the 
rest rough farmers who had left their plows, if 
they had not turned their shares into swords. 
Besides these were a host of civilians—delicate 
and elegant women, fresh young girls, a few men 
who could not go to the war, even as I could not, 
a few who were going soon. ‘The rooms were 
beautifully adorned with rich wreaths of autumn 
leaves and the last flowers; here sheaves of as- 
ters, purple and crimson and white, filled a great 
alabaster vase, and there a bunch of gentians 
darkened the sheen of a silver urn with their 
fringes of midnight blue; but in every room ex- 
quisite spikes of tuberose in ruby or sapphire 
glasses filled the air with their odorous breath, 
and the eye with their indolent and ivory calm. 

Of course we were all enthusiastic, all excited. 
War was as yet only a splendid sentiment; its 
blood and dirt and agony were unknown to those 
who should endure them all before the year rolled 
round again. ‘Tent life in the home camps had 
been an agreeable picnic, drill an amusement. 
Patriotism flamed high, and patriots—some of 
them—drank deep. Half the officers there were 
redolent of evil spirits in the literal sense; a few 
showed their influence decidedly. But when men 
are going to die for their country, and wear uni- 
forms, who is going to find fault with minor 

Because we stay at home, shall there 
be no cakes and ale for those who go to war? 
Did any body blame the army that swore ter- 
ribly in Flanders? We should all have heen 
shocked to see such a state of things at an ordi- 
nary reception in our respectable town, but now 
nobody noticed it. I was talking with a Mile- 
sian lieutenant, who had evidently fortified his 
courage for the evening, and we were in an 

discourse about the woes and wrongs of 
his country as well as mine, when I felt a nerv- 
ous and stringent clutch on my arm. I turned 
round, and beheld Nanny, her face white even 
to the lips, and her eyes dull. 

**Take me up stairs!” she gasped. 

But before I could get her to the hall she sank 
a dead weight on my arm. I opened the front- 


door, put her in a veranda chair, and sent a pass- 
ing servant for some water; but the fresh, keen 
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breath of the west wind revived her before the 
water came. 

** What is the matter, Nan?” I inquired, anx- 
iously, when her eyes at last opened brightly and 
the bloom came back to her lips and cheeks. 

“ Tuberoses and whisky !—u-g-h!” she an- 
swered, with a shudder. ‘Take me right 
home, Jack. I can’t bear it a minute.” 

Here was the irrepressible nose! I made such 
apologies as I could, and took her home, inward- 
ly thanking Heaven that my own olfactories were 
of the usual sort. 

The next unaccountable thing she did—and 
did the next day too—was to pull me down to 
a bed of English strawberries in a friend’s gar- 
den, that I might smell the delicious odor of the 
leaves. In vain I snuffed, and rubbed my nose, 
and tried to think I perceived a pleasant smell ; 
but nothing answered. Nanon looked at me, 
amazed. I was sorry, but I really smelled noth- 
ing at all; while she inhaled a delicate perfume, 
she assured me, like no other to be described. 

I have since heard it was a sign of good birth 
to perceive this odor. Nan’s must have been 
very good. By-and-by our house was built. 
We moved into it a year from our wedding-day. 
I must say my little woman proved herself a deft 
and dainty housekeeper, Our small cottage was 
neat as a bee’s cell, but not painfully so. It was 
all lived in, all home-like—no shut-up rooms, no 
overfine upholstery too good to use. ‘The car- 
acy were not Brussels, or the chairs rose-wood, 

ut every thing harmonized in tint in every room, 
and all the ornaments were good of their kind. 

I hate a room filled with fancy-work, like the 
show-counter of an agricultural fair or a worsted- 
shop; neither tortured erewels nor abominations 
in canvas or paper littered up our bright rooms ; 
there were no tidies on the chairs, no linen cov- 
ers on the sofas. An indescribable breath of 
purity and freshness filled the house. I think 
this was owing to her nose, I confess; though I 
had to smile when I saw her daily tours through 
the premises with that dilate feature high in air, 
delicately sniffing at the door of every closet and 
chamber, and p ing upon any breath of evil 
as a hawk on its prey. ‘There was no musty 
nook in our house; the first faint scent of damp 
earthiness was detected; the corner, the crock, 
the bottle, that generated it was scalded, soaped, 
scraped, dried, and sunned on the instant; nei- 
ther was any sour bread endured an hour; no 
meat outlived its usefulness or its pleasantness 
in larder or refrigerator; no pickles went beyond 
the verge of proper pickledness ; our eggs were 
always fresh, for Nan averred that a fresh egg 
had its own clean odor. Heavens! what a nose 
was that which could pierce an egg-shell! 

My life was somewhat harassed, no doubt, for 
my wife developed a turn for locating smells, 

“* Jack, where have you heen?” she would say, 
repulsing me suddenly after the first kiss with 
which she always received me coming from the 
office at night, and which politeness I was always 
expected to return—‘‘ where have you been ?” 
with a keen flash and quiver of eye and eyelid. 

“Why, Nan?” 

** Because you smell of machinery.” 

“ By George” (dear reader, forgive the exple- 
tive. I never swear, but a man must have some 
safety-valve), ‘‘I wouldn’t have your nose, Nan, 
for five hundred dollars!” 

** And I wouldn’t be without it for five thou- 
sand, ‘Tell me, now, haven’t you been some- 
where ?” 

** Yes, I have been to several somewheres. I 
reluctantly admit, Mrs. Gardiner, that I went to 
Smith’s printing-office to see about some bill- 
heads, and spent half an hour studying out their 
new press.” 

**T thought so,” was her satisfied rejoinder. 
**T know the smell of machine-oil very well.” 

j Another time I am greeted with another shud- 
er. 

“What is it now, Nan?” I inquire, in abject 
tones of dismay. 

**T smell cigars in your whiskers.” 

“Surprising!” I reply. ‘*1 do not remember 
having hidden any there.” 

** Nonsense! i mean smoke, of course.” 

** Nan, I believe in Darwin now and forever. 
Your great-grandfather must have been a point- 
er. I stood on the platform of a crowded car, 
coming up town, by a man who smoked all the 
way, and the wind was fair to smoke me too.” 

**It is bad to have a nose sometimes,” says 
my wife, reflectively. 

‘** But it would be worse to have none.” 

** Jack !” 

I must confess that at times Nan, like most 
other warm-hearted, bright, and sensitive wom- 
en, was the least bit jealous; not that she ever 
thought I really loved any body else, but she 
wanted to be first in my thoughts always, Like 
every woman too who is jealous and exacting, 
she always inveighed against those traits as the 
very worst a woman could possess, and thanked 
the Lord, with Pharisaic fervor, that she never 
indulged in either. Now I like women general- 
ly ; their society is agreeable, their dainty ways 
pretty to behold, their tricks and their manners 
infinitely amusing ;. and I think a beautiful girl 
is the most beautiful thing in the world. I love 
to study the pictures these sweet creatures pre- 
sent; the wavy gloss or golden fluffiness of their 
hair, the softly rounded and tinted cheeks, the 
white forehead, the smiling crimson lips, the 
lovely eyes, the delicate dress and shining adorn- 
ments—they are like flowers with souls. I de- 
light to study them ; but I love my wife, and she 
is my wife, which means a great deal to a decent 
man. I would see the whole race of pretty girls 








drowned rather than have my wife hurt in any 
way, and sometimes I feel as if she ought to 
know it; but you can’t expect every thing of a 
woman, any more than of a man; so I did not 
notice Nanon’s small freaks of this sort much. 
Among our acquaintance she chiefly reviled and 
abused a little woman whom I had kuown sev- 





eral years—a pretty child always, but so very 
pretty that you forgave her being a fool when 
you looked at the clear eyes, the picturesque 
hair, the infantile dimples, the red, white, gold, 
and blue of Nelly Rivers’s baby face, and heard 
her good-natured giggle. Nan always held her up 
as a pattern of ‘‘ the sort of women men always 
admire—a pretty fool!” adding, ‘‘ even my hus- 
band adores her.” And I never contradicted 
these statements, for what is the use? One ex- 
egllent recipe for family peace is, ‘‘ Never argue 
with your wife.” 

But one Sunday Nan was too ill or too idle to 
gotochurch. She talked vaguely about a head- 
ache. I knew very well what that meant: her 
new bonnet had not come home the day before, 
and it was a hot Sunday in May. I left her on 
the lounge with a new book and a salts bottle, 
looking very lovely in her delicate rose and white 
wrapper, and not at all ill, and went my way. 

A certain circumstance detained me half an 
hour after service, and when I opened the door, 
hot and tired, but charmed to see the cool fresh 
salad and scarlet lobster arrayed for lunch beside 
a pitcher of iced claret, Nan at once came be- 
tween me and this vision of bliss to a hot and 
thirsty man. 

‘*Where have you been!” she cried, with 
gushing emphasis. ‘‘I have worried so! I 
thought you had a fit or a sunstroke.” And 
with these words she threw herself into my arms 
and received due greeting; but hardly had my 
lips met hers when she drew herself off sudden- 
ly, and glared at me, 

** Jack,” said she, sternly, ‘‘ you have been 
home with Nell Rivers. I know it.” 
**Do you?” returned I, coolly. 

quite sure ?” 

** Perfectly, Sir. I smell amber lavender, and 
nobody else in these days uses that old-fashioned 
stuff. ‘‘Oh, Jack! and me sick athome. Very 
well.” 

I sat down in the nearest chair and shouted 
with laughter. This was, indeed, what Mr. 
Weller junior would have called a ‘“‘rum go.” 
Nan’s eyes blazed, and I laughed the more. 

‘Then she burst into tears, and with effective 
aid from a fresh and delicate bit of handkerchief 
covered her face and cried bitterly. 

** Come, Nan,” said I, ‘‘ this is sheer stuff and 
nonsense. What if 1 did go home with Nelly 
Rivers ?” 

‘It is—is—isn’t that,” she sobbed. ‘But 
you must have staid there a long time, or been 
very—well—very near to her, to have your coat 
smell of amber lavender.” 

I will do my wife the justice to say that she 
blushed hotly at these last words, as she ought 
to have done. I rushed at once into the facts. 

“*You are quite right, my dear”—and here 

let me take a moment to bless that delightful 
vhrase, ‘‘ My dear,” which says so much in so 
ittle according to its intonation and emphasis. 
No man can be called, plausibly, a brute, who 
says ‘‘My dear” to his wife. Yet I am sure 
Nan felt my just indignation and disgust far 
more deeply when I said it than if I had ex- 
pressed my sentiments in pure nervous Saxon— 
‘*vou are quite right, my dear. I have been 
holding Miss Rivers in my arms, with her head 
on my shoulder, at least fifteen minutes.” 

Nan looked at me; her great dark gray eyes 
widened and darkened, her thin nostrils dilated, 
the flush passed from her face as she gazed. 

_ I know that I looked serene, though unsmil- 
ing, but I did not speak. 

** Jack, what do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean that Nelly Rivers fainted dead away 
in her seat in church. Nobody was with her, so 
I picked her up, luckily found a carriage at the 
church door, carried her home with her head on 
my shoulder, and laid her, still unconscious, on 
the sofa, and then went for the doctor, who says 
it is an attack of brain fever.” 

** Poor little thing! I didn't know she had 
any brains.” 

“* Nanon !” 

And with that this inexplicable creature, the 
veriest woman I ever saw, flung herself into my 
arms and cried worse than ever. 

I am glad to say she did every thing in her 
power for poor little Nelly, and even professed 
to be sorry when that beautiful shining hair was 
all cut off. 

But if I groaned in spirit about Nan’s nose 
after this, it was not long before I had reason to 
bless it. ‘There was a small-pox panic in the 
city, but we had not feared it, for our quarter 
was high and clean, and in no way exposed to 
infection ; so we were very careless about being 
vaccinated. One night we had been to a con- 
cert with a cousin of mine from Boston. There 
were many encores, which lengthened the per- 
formance, and our seats were near the stage. 
George Stevens was to take the midnight train, 
and the station was at least a mile from the con- 
cert-hall. He must be there early to get some 
baggage rechecked, and it was half past eleven 
when we reached the door, and found it raining. 
Only one carriage was left on the stand, but I 
had it brought up to the door at once; though it 
was not a nice one, it was at least a shelter. I 
helped Nanon up to the step, but the moment 
her head entered the vehicle she shrank back, 
and jumped down on to the pavement. 

**T can’t go in that thing, Jack. It smells of 
something dreadful.” 

**Don’t be absurd, Nanny,” said I. ‘“‘ Keep 
your handkerchief to your face, and get in. 
George will be late.” 

**T can’t, Jack; Ican’t. Please don’t get in 
there, George. I know you'll have something 
if you do; we all shall. Oh, don’t, don’t!” 

I must say I was vexed. ‘The driver swore 
by all the saints, and the devil besides, that no 
sick man or any thing out of the way had ever 
been in his carriage ‘‘ sence the wurlld was med.” 
But nothing convinced Nan. She became pain- 
fully excited, and I was fairly forced to give up 
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the matter or be downright cruel. But George 
would not be persuaded. He looked at me with 
a sort of contemptuous compassion; but I for- 
gave him, for he never had been married. So 
Nan and I walked home, and George drove off 
to the station. I was sulky and Nan was sweet. 
She knew I had made a great effort to please 
her, and she knew George had sneered inwardly 
at my compliance, for her perceptions were keen 
and quick, so she made herself unusually lovely 
to reward me; and, better still, when George 
was seized with small-pox a fortnight after and 
brought to the edge of death, and by police in- 
vestigation I found out that the indignantly vir- 
tuous hack-driver had that very evening of the 
concert taken two small-pox patients to the hos- 
pital, all Nan said was, ‘‘Oh, Jack, how good 
you were to let me walk home!” ‘To which I 
answered, ‘‘ Bless your dear nose!” 

But I was doomed to be still further indebted 
and reconciled to that wonderful organ. A year 
or two after the small-pox affair Nan’s old grand- 
mother, a decrepit Frenchwoman of ninety, died 
in Paris, and in a fit of pique left all her money 
and jewels to Nan’s mother, whom she had ut- 
terly ignored since her marriage, to Mrs. Clem- 
ent’s great distress. But her son had turned out 
a dissipated, worthless fellow, and at length was 
shot in a disreputable duel, and in the last year 
of her life Madame Dupare quarreled with the 
niece she had adopted, and cut her off with a 
mourning ring. The inheritance amounted only 
to a few thousand dollars in money, but the most 
valuable part was the jewelry, for besides sundry 
quaint old rings of enamel, carbuncle, and sa) 
phire, a pair or two of cameo and garnet brace- 
lets, were a comb and necklace of diamonds, an 
heir-loom in the family, of great value. Now 
Madame Duparc had had the forethought to leave 
these to Mrs. Clement in such a way that they 
could be alienated or sold, adding a few cutting 
remarks as to her probable need of money since 
she had married that ‘‘vaurien Americain.” 
Poor Mrs. Clement! she was past sneers this 
long time, and the inheritance came to Nan, and 
in due time reached her, after dangers by land, 
sea, and the custom-house. 

Of course some ubiquitous reporter for the 
papers heard this item of news somewhere, and 
made a telling little paragraph. The diamonds, 
in reality worth about fifteen thousand dollars, 
figured as ‘‘a seventy-five thousand bequest of 
jewels” in big capitals. All the circumstances 
were arrayed before the public, copied into city 
papers, repeated in weeklies; and from that mo- 
ment our lives became a burden. 

What should be done with those diamonds till 
we could take them to New York and sell them ? 

Nan did once put them on, having first sent 
our girl off on an errand, looked under every 
sofa and chair, behind the doors, into the clos- 
ets. She even closed the register, lest a man 
should lurk in the cellar, and shut all the blinds, 
for fear of opera-glasses across the way. Then 
she lit all the gas, put on her wedding-gown and 
the diamonds, and enjoyed herself. 

I must own she looked as lovely as a goddess ; 
the comb sparkled like a coronet of stars (for it 
was set starwise, in a quaint old fashion) in her 
coiled dark hair, and the brilliants made a river 
of light about her delicate round throat. Dia- 
monds evidently were the proper gems for her. 
‘They kindled the deep sparkle of her eyes; they 
illuminated the haughty little head with a sort 
of fitness not describable. Her rich soft gown 
of creamy silk, with its falls and folds of rare old 
lace, delicate as frost-work; the lithe, graceful 
figure and piquant, high-bred face evidently were 
meant for diamonds, or diamonds for them. 

‘*Nan!” said I, “‘ don’t sell the things. 
don’t need to; and they are lovely on you.” 

Nan turned slowly round and looked at me 
with a curious smile. 

‘*Oh, Jack! is that your idea of the eternal 
fitness of things? Shall I wear these sparks to 
church, or to tea parties? Once a year, perhaps, 
there is a wedding here that might be blinded 
with my finery, unless every body looked at the 
bride, as they ought. And besides,” she added, 
with sudden energy, ‘‘do you want our lives 
made a nuisance with these things? How have 
we spent the last ten days?” 

I looked back with dismay; not a day had 
passed that we had not racked our brains for a 
place to hide those diamonds. They had been re- 
spectively dwellers in the stove under the ashes, 
down the register pipe, in a pickle jar full of 
bran, deep among piles of sheets in the linen 
chest, lost in blankets in the cedar closet, in the 
crown of Nan’s Sunday bonnet, and the pocket 
of my wedding coat, laid away in a drawer. 
Once they were twenty-four hours in a loaf of 
bread, all night in an old-fashioned foot-stove. 
‘Time fails me to recount their wanderings. We 
neither slept quietly nor took needful exercise ; 
and when people came to the house and asked to 
see them, the very friends of our bosoms even, 
they were treated with base subterfuges, and 
went away disappointed. 

I can not say we told any right-angled and re- 
spectable lies; we descended to meaner depths. 
Our invariable answer to friendly requests was, 
‘*Did you think we were so silly as to keep them 
in the house?” wincing retributively under the 
commendations of our sense sure to follow, and 
the appalling tales of other people who had been 
so idiotic as to do such a thing, and been robbed, 
or murdered, or frightened to death in conse- 
quence. We went to the expense of two re- 
volvers, and borrowed a dog, who barked at ev- 
ery mouse in the wall, and awoke us to horrid 
suspicions and tremors. 

But at last the business which detained me in 
W: was finished, and I could make arrange- 
ments for our journey. And then came the im- 
portant question, How should we carry our prec- 
ious charge to New York? It would never do 
to pack them in a trunk. I proposed to Nan to 
wear them. 
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“And be murdered, of course,” she indig- 
nantly answered. 

I thought they could be hidden under her dress 
and hat, but this she would not hear to; she was 
afraid her very consciousness would betray her. 
So at last we put them in an ordinary morocco 
hand-bag, which she never let go of one moment 
in all the day’s journey. ‘This was enough to at- 
tract attention in itself, but we got safely to the 
hotel where we were to stay, and drew a freer 
breath. 

It was six o'clock at night. We were too 
tired to go down town, and having ordered some 
dinner, Nan proceeded to array herself for that 
ceremony. 

But what should we do with the diamonds? 
There was but one thing now. Nanon put the 
comb in her hair, and overlaid it with those soft 
and abundant coils till not a star peeped to light, 
and over all she pinned a little black lace hand- 
kerchief, out of date as to fashion, but mightily 
picturesque. The necklace was worn under her 
high dress of dark silk; and for fear the shape 
of the ornament should show, she had tied her- 
self up, as to throat and shoulders, in a scarf of 
some delicate sort of lace. She looked like an 
invalid angel; but who cared? The jewels were 
covered up, and the cases locked in our hand-bag. 

In the evening friends came in to see us. They 
staid till ten o'clock, perhaps. Nanon, very tired, 
went up stairs before me a few minutes. Wher 
I reached our room, I found her sitting by the 
open window. She did not stir for a moment, 
but when I was partly undressed, said she had 
left her lace handkerchief in the parlor, and must 
go for it. Presently she came flying back. 

“*Oh, Jack, Uncle Ward wants to see you. 
Can’t you put on your clothes and come down ?” 

‘*Why, what made him so late?” said I, ris- 
ing hastily, for Mr. Ward was my mother’s only 
brother, and had been like a father to me in my 
early orphanage. 

**T don’t know,” she said, her face pale with 
excitement, ‘* but hurry, dear; it is so late!” 

I made good speed, as the old ballads say, yet 
when we reached the parlor there was no Uncle 
Ward there. I turned to Nan with surprise in 
looks and words. 

**T didn’t say he was here, dear; he wasn’t. 
But there is a burglar in our room—under the bed, 
I think—and I wanted to get you down here.” 

**Nan !” I exclaimed. 

‘*There is, thereis! Oh, Jack, I smelt the hor- 
rid tobacco the minute I went in, but I thought 
he would suspect if I went right back, and I 
opened the window so I could call if you delayed 
long, and so you would not perceive the smell 
too and make remarks about it. Please get a 
policeman right away.” 

What could Ido? Could I tell that supercil- 
ious and condescending creature, the clerk, that 
my wife smelt a burglar, and wanted a police- 
man? Yet I had faith to believe that she did, 
knowing her as I did. I took refuge in the 
well-known weakness of the sex, told Nanon to 
sit in the parlor till I came back, and with shame 
on my countenance and a lie on my tongue, rep- 
resented to the clerk that my wife was feeble and 
very nervous, and had an idea not to be reason- 
ed away that there was a burglar in our room. 
Would he kindly send for a policeman? With 
mild contempt on every lineament he rang a bell 
and gave the needful order, and in five minutes 
the article arrived. We mounted the stairs to 
46, and began our search. ‘There was nobody 
under the bed or in the closet, but the policeman 
signed me to shut the door, and iuserting a key 
from his pocket into the wardrobe door, which 
I suddenly observed was without the key Nan 
had used after putting away her cloak and hat, 
he laid violent hands on a slight, wiry, ill-look- 
ing fellow, who tried to slip past him, but sub- 
mitted when he saw there were two of us. 

On investigation next day, he disclosed that 
we had been watched all the way from home, my 
wife’s devotion to her hand-bag observed and 
understood, but from her not putting it down an 
instant, and our transit from the station to the 
hotel being very brief and in broad daylight, it 
had been impossible to obtain possession of the 
prize, and he had resorted to lying in wait in the 
wardrobe till we should be safely asleep. ‘The 
bag had been opened, of course, but only the 
empty cases found. 

Neither of us slept much that night. The di- 
amonds went to breakfast with us, and in a car- 
riage from the hotel stable we conveyed them to 
the jeweler with whom we had before communi- 
cated. They were sold and the money deposited 
in a bank before dinner-time, and we went home 
a much happier pair than we left it. 

I had weighed in my mind by this time all 
the advantages and disadvantages of my wife’s 
peculiar faculty, and concluded that its good out- 
weighed its evil. With a satisfied and grateful 
heart I said again that night, ‘* Bless your dear 
nose, Nan!” 





DISTRIBUTION UF RAIN-FALL. 
MONG the very few meteorological stations 

at which the rain-fall has been recorded 
either continuously or hourly is to be noted that 
of Berne, in Switzerland, the observations at 
which place for the past eight years have recent- 
ly been studied by Forster. The diurnal peri- 
odicity of rain-fall both as regards its quantity 
and its frequency follows at this place a regular 
law, and, on the average of the year, it is shown 
that the probability of rain increases from one 
o'clock in the morning to a maximum at seven 
o'clock in the morning, then sinks to a minimum 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, and rises again 
to a maximum at midnight. ‘The diurnal period 
is thus almost opposite to that which obtains un- 
der the tropics, where in the afternoon, at the 
hour at which the temperature is at its maximum, 
and at which the clouds are, on the average, the 
highest above the earth, it rains most frequently. 
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“BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


( UR engraving on this page, from the paint- 
ing by Seymour Lucas exhibived in the 
Royal Academy, 1875, suggests an English ro- 
mance of the last century, and forcibly illustrates 
the old saying, ‘‘ Love laughs at lock-smiths.” 
An escape to the charmed precincts of Gretna 
Green has evidently been planned by the lover, 


who has, perhaps, been separated from his fair 
lady by the command of the stern parent who 
figures so conspicuously in story-books. He has 
taken advantage of the darkness of night, found 
means to provide the lady with a ladder, and 
now, by the aid of a friendly pile of brush-wood, 
he seems in a fair way to surmount the first bar- 


tier that lies between him and happiness. The 


| 
| 
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lady looks serious. Possibly she is a little awed 
by the importance of the step she is about to 
take, or perhaps she is only alarmed by the 
danger of discovery and pursuit, The postilion, 
from the expression of his face, does not appear 
to take a cheerful view of the affair. It may be 
that the night is cold, and the lady, after the 
usual manner of the fair ones, has not been on 
time; or perbaps he is no longer young enough 


Gretna Green, the abode of this famous -priest 
of Hymen, was originally only the name of a farm- 
stead in the vicinity of Springfield, in the par- 
ish of Graitney, Dumfries-shire, Scotland, but is 
frequently applied to the village of Springfield 
itself, which is situated about a mile and a half 
north of Solway Frith. This spot being the 
first convenient halting-place for runaway cou- 
ples from England, it has acquired a world-wide 





te sympathize with lovers’ raptures, and dreads | fame from the number of irregular marriages 


the prospect of a midnight ride and the pistols 
in the hands of exasperated relatives who may 
discover the flight of the young pair in time to 
follow. We will venture to hope, however, that 
the course of true love will be made as smooth 
as possible, and that they-will reach the friendly 
shelter of the old blacksmith’s cottage in safety, 


that have been contracted here by parties taking 
advantage of the peculiar facilities of the Scotch 
marriage laws. A flight to Gretna Green was 
an easy method of evading the English Marriage 
Act, which required the consent of parents and 
guardians, the publication of banns, and the pres- 
ence of a priest—all of which involved consider- 


[Aveusr 14, 1875. 


able publicity and inconvenient delay, but which 
were got rid of by passing the English border 
into Scottish ground. The rule being that a 
matriage is valid if contracted according to the 
law of the place where parties enter into the con- 
tract, it was easy for English couples to avaii 
themselves of the mode of contracting marriage 
allowed by the law of Scotland, which required 
nothing but a mutual declaration of marriage to 
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be exchanged in presence of witnesses—a cere- 
mony which could be performed instantly, and it 
was immaterial whether the parties were minors 
or not. This declaration generally took place in 
the presence of the blacksmith, at whose house 
fugitive lovers were always made welcome. This 
individual, whose name seems unknown, was 
really no more necessary than any other witness, 
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but he gradually assumed an authority which im- | 
posed on the credulity of English strangers, and | 
profited by the liberality usually dispensed on 
such auspicious occasions. ‘The declaration of | 
marriage being exchanged, the parties could at | 
once return to England, and the union was held 

1 ever after to be valid there and all the world over. | 








Et 
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These marriages, which used to average about 
five hundred a year, have received much discour- 
agement of late. Not only has the strictness of 
the English law been dispensed with, by allow- 
ing marriages to be contracted in England in 
comparative secrecy before the superintendent 
registrar without going to a priest, but the Scotch 
law has also been altered, with a view of check- 








ing these evasions of the English law. No ir- 
regular marriage of this kind in Scotland is 
now valid unless one of the parties had at the 


| date thereof his or her usual place of residence 


there, or had lived in Scotland the twenty-one 
days next preceding such a marriage. ‘The ef- 
fect of this statute is therefore an obstacle to run- 
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will have any difficulty in eloping with the other 
party, for the recent statute will be no obstacle 
in such cases. 

The peculiarities of the Scotch marriage laws 
and the complications they may lead to are very 
forcibly illustrated in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s great 
novel, Man and Wife. 





away taarriages from England so far that one of 
the parties at least must have resided in Scotland 
for three weeks. ‘Thus, in reality, Gretna Green 
marriages may yet be again resorted to by En- 
glish parties, provided the intended husband com- 
plies with this requisite, which may be easily done; 


and it is needless to observe that if either party | 
has been living in Scotland, neither he nor she 


“TO WHAT BASE USES MAY WE COME!” 
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distant. This explosive shell burst in the brain- 
pan, and shattered the back part of the skull in 
many places, the bear falling dead instantly near 
the Prince’s feet. His allowing the bear to so 
coolly approach him made it a nervous moment 
for his attendants. ‘The Prince gave directions 
that the skin, together with the very fine teeth 
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“TO WHAT BASE USES MAY 
WE COME!” 
UR illustration represents a Russian bear 
which was shot by the Prince of Wales in 
| Russia on 21st February, 1874. The bear was 


‘tims F 


| and skull, should be carefully saved in order that 


admirably shot by a well-directed shell from the | 


| Prince of Wales’s rifle when only eight yards | 





they might be sent to London to be mounted in 
some novel and useful manner. This idea has 
been carried out by a skillful taxidermist. ‘The 
bear stands erect on his hind-legs, the right paw 
holding a lamp, and the left a tray, thus forming 
a combination of Jamp-holder and dumb-waitet, 
which has been placed in Marlborough House. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nawoy.—Dresses are still tied back, though not so 
tightly as at first, when they displayed every motion 
of the wearer. The hair is worn in large waves in 
front and a braided knot low behind; also in the long 
Catogan loop, which is now held in place by a net. 
Linen Ulsters are worn to cover traveling dresses of 
nicer material. If the suit is of linen, it should have 
a long French sacque snugly fitted behind, with one 
dart in front, a deep round over-skirt, and skirt of 
walking length. The trimming should be side pleat- 
ing of the same, or else gathered ruffles of the linen 
wrought with brown or white in Hamburg embroidery. 

Mus. M. R. A.—Get darker brown silk to trim your 
suit. Have a basque buttoned behind or else a Gabri- 
elle, with apron, for your little girl’s piqué dress. 

Canxapa.—When you are walking with a friend, and 
take off your hat to a lady acquaintance whom your 
friend does not know, he is expected to take off his 
hat also. 

Euma P.—Astrakhan jackets are no longer fashion- 
able, though comfortable. You should buy velvet 
while you have a good opportunity, as it is always 
worn, also thread lace. Passementerie, it is said, will 
be less worn than wide silk and wool braids next 
season, Seal-skin has never been popular as a trim- 
ming. If you can get gray fox bands cheaply you will 
do well. Make your garment rather long; you will 
need three and a half or four yards of velvet of good 
width. 

Lenxa.—Centennial brown without any red in it will 
be the best choice for your dress for October. It is 
early to speak positively, but basques and over-skirts 
will doubtless be worn again. Wool with silk or with 
velvet will remain favorite combinations. Brown will 
be far more suitable than navy blue. It is too soon to 
advise you about the trimmings. The long round over- 
skirt is very fashionable this , and is a safe 
patterh to use, as it can be altered into any other 
shape. 

M. anp H.—The gentleman should always be pre- 
sented to the lady in introductions—no matter which 
name is used first. Thus you can say “ Miss Smith, 
let me introduce Mr. Jones,” or, by emphasizing the 
gentleman’s name, you can place it first. 

Anrpent Apureer.—Make an over-skirt of deep full 
round shape and a loose belted basque of your figured 
muslin. A sleeveless jacket would be too dressy for 
this plain fabric. Wear over any silk skirt you choose. 
Trim with ruffies edged with footing as at present, or 
if you have not enough, buy plain Swiss muslin for 
knife pleatings. 

Youne Lapies.—For white tarlatan and muslin dress- 
es read late numbers of the New York Fashions. The 
colored silk waists you mention are described under 
the head of “Corselets” in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 82, Vol. VIII. The favorite black grena- 
dines are checked and plaid, but stripes are still worn. 

Inquiner.—Get gray de bége for a traveling suit. 
Twenty-five yards at 40 cents a yard will make and 
trim your suit stylishly. Have a plain basque piped on 
the edge, a deep round over-skirt, and trim with knife 
pleatings, Your traveling shawl is the best wrap. 
Get a black straw toque hat with low brim in front 
and turned up behind, If dark blue is becoming, put 
a dark blue grenadine scarf veil around the crown, 
and twine the end around your neck ; a slender wing 
stuck in the back of the hat is pretty. Your tie should 
also be blue, or else cardinal red. Wear your hair in 
finger pufis on top of your head, or else in the low 
Catogan loop. Gentlemen’s rings are set in dead yel- 
low gold very massive and plain; cameos are preferred 
to it stones. Get a white chip dress hat 
with brim turned up all around. Trim it with white 
or cream-colored twilled silk, white flowers, and some 
cardinal red ribbons. Shirr your silk flounces and 
edge them with knife pleatings. Passementerie or 
braids head guipure lace. 

Mrs. M.—An alphabet in cross-stitch embroidery 
was given in Supplement to Harper's Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. Vv. : 

One or tur Hometrest or Women, M. L. W., anv 
Oruxrs.—As we have already said, we can give no 
further advice concerning cosmetics, 

Dexia S.—Read advertisement in the Bazar of the 
article you mention, and write to the address given in 
the advertisement. 

Mas, J. B. K.—Get two shades of gray for your 
silk; select gray with a blue cast. Your costume, 
partly wool and partly silk, should be Centennial 
brown, which has no red in it. 

Janz R.—Get checked grenadine that is all black 
but has open centres between bars. Made of silk and 
wool together, it costs from $1 to $2 yard. It is quite 
low at present, as the season is advanced. Do not get 
a ekirt of grenadine, but use a black silk skirt. Four- 
teen yards of grenadine are required for a basque and 
long apron over-skirt elaborately trimmed with fine 
knife pleating. Such pleatings are now corded on or 
merely stitched, instead of having a frill for heading. 

Eres §.—A black straw toque is the best hat for 
traveling. English straws of this shape cost $3 or $4 
each, but you can buy domestic straws of excellent 
shape for $1 50. Trim with a gray, blue, or green 
grenadine veil, wing, and ostrich tip. Twine the veil 
around the crown, then around your neck, and stick 
the end in a button-hole of your dress. Two yards of 
grenadine of good width are required. 

A New Sunsonimen.—We do not make purchases for 
our readers, nor have we ever done so. You have 
been misinformed. 

A ta Mopz.—Get a white chip bonnet for a bride to 
wear in September. Trim it with white twilled silk, 
some black velvet, if you like, and fine white flowers, 
with perbaps a white ostrich tip. This white bonnet 
is not commended for a bride merely, but is fashion- 
able for all ladies, with any dressy costume. 

An Oxp Frienp.—Get black cashmere for a fall dress. 
It can now be bought almost at the prices of good 
alpaca. Make with a basque and deep apron if you 
must make it now, but you run the risk of being out 
of fashion when the time for wearing it comes. At 
present we can not advise you how to alter your black 
silk dress. 

Ruru H.—Any simple basque pattern will do for the 
white silk lining on which your tarlatan should be 
puffed lengthwise. Then have diagonal puffs for the 
tablier, or straight ones if you prefer them, and trim 
the back with many pleatings and puffs. High corset 
waists laced behind, with short or half-long sleeves, are 
also stylish for such dresses. In this case the tarlatan 
is laid smoothly upon the silk. A white taffeta silk 
under-skirt adds to the beauty, but can be dispensed 
with. Garlands of flowers should be placed on the 
tablier (two or three garlands are enough), and should 
be di d to d with the puffs. 
your lace sacque. It would 








E. L. G.—Do not alter 


be a pity to cut it, even though it is loose in the back. 
i here who have such jackets wear them without 
teration. 


Taken internally, Dr. Pierce’s Compound 
| Extract of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, re- 
| lieves, almost instantly, pain in stomach or 
bowels, cramps, and spasms. ‘There is nothing 
that compares with it for Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. Used externally, 
it is an invaluable liniment for both man and 
beast. It is the people’s friend, and all should 
keep it with them—in fact, so conveniently near 
that they can put their hand upon it in the dark, 
if need be. It is sold by all dealers in medi- 
cines.—[ Com. ] 








Tue evening toilet receives its terete touch 
from Larrp’s BLoom or Yours. The lustrous smooth- 
ness and the tender glow which it imparts are the 
very acme of complexional loveliness, and too natural 
to provoke suspicion of their origin, even in the en- 
vious. Sold by all druggists.—[(Com.]} 








Saratoca Sprines.— Drs. Srrone’s Remedial In- 
stitute, open all the year, is the resort of leadin 
men in Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
is unsurpassed in location and completeness of its 
appointments.—[Com.] 








Skirt-Supporter is destined to have the largest sale of 
any skirt-supporting corset in the world. Sold only by 
la [= Agents wanted at 21 East 16th Street, 
N. Y.—[Com.] 








Corvine Wuret.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


Tur Madame Griswold Skirt-Supporting Corset and” 


them so is 





Trifling with Bilioushess Won't Do. 
In this way chronic disease is brought on. 
consequence of a foul stomach and obstructed bowels, and the very 
best preparation in existence to put them in perfect order and keep 


A disordered liver is the 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





pclnction 


in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &c, 


Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &e. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 





L. SHAW’S 


GRAND OPENING, 


is again unavoidabl, ned from Monday, July 
ag! y nt to ’ 


Monday, August 2d, 
in consequence of fire, at which date we will positively 
open 


at our elegant NEW STORE, No. 54 Four- 
teenth St., near 6th Ave, 
In connection with our stores, 364 Bowery, cor. 4th 
t. No. 345 Sixth Ave., between 2ist and 22d Sts., 
N. , # we will continue to manufacture and retail our 
and magnificent stock of HUMAN HAIR 
DS at WHOLESALE PRICES. Gray 
Hair and Golden Blonde a Specialty. 
PRICE LIST. 
The finest collection of Coronets, from 50 cts. to $4 00. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and — 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, all long 
hair, from $5 00 to $100 00. 
Long single Curls, warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 to $20 00. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








UNDR 
ND 


In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore , 


Most Economical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gg 
Wiru Peice-List, Mamep Frere on Apriication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
anp TAN, ask pod Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 

tion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use Perry’s Improved Come- 
Pimple Remedy— 
the’ Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Mair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every Toe for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mas. 8. J. IN, Hotel Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th St. 

N. Y-City. Send for circular containing reference and 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


BUY J.& P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 


SaltPre- lng Ca 


For CRIPPLES 


















































an easily propel’, either 
in or out doo y any one hav- 
the use 0; ands. 

tate your size, and send 

stamp for illus- trated catalogue 

of different st a rices. 

od bd 

Please mention 2 No. 32 Platt St., 

this paper. _ N. Y. City. 





TAYLOR, oe peae, contains New Methods 
for ome Treatment and 

Circular on 

receipt of stamp. A. PARKER, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 
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gs made up by a newly-invented method, 
roots put all one way. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand, and made to 
order ty the best artists, from $10 00 to $100 00. 

HE INVISIBLE WIG A SPECIALTY, 

Hair Jewelry in all its branches. 
F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 

Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per box. 
F. COUDRAY’S HAIR TONICS, $1 per bottle. 
F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 

hair blonde, $3 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
Thefiuid isinallcolors. Sent by 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. c. Robt , ANTHONY, * CO., 

ew LOrk. 
&37- Send for Gireular. 


Union Tea Company, 


30 Vesey Street, 


J. 1. WESTERVELT, Jr., 
Manager. 











NEW YORK. 


This Company offers inducements for first- 
class family trade and club orders, and recommend 
their goods entirely on their merits. They sell none 
but the finest grade of Teas strictly pure Coffees 
and Spices, at prices to suit the times. 

The Teas are put up in their celebrated Chinese 
pound packages, which, being foil-lined, renders it im- 
possible for the Tea to lose its flavor. 

Send for samples and Price-List. 


GENIO C, SCOTT 


Fishes and Fishing. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Genio C. Scorr. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
cellaneous Fishes. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $3 50. 








Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
ters, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
culture. This book, like the author of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler ought to have it. We 
doubt whether there is another man in America ca- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—Spirit of the Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cw Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


MOTHS oe 


Carpets, and Clothing, without injury to the 
most delicate color or goods. The expense for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar. For ONE DOL=- 
LAR we will forward recipe and instructions, and 











G@uARANTEE all we claim or refund the money. We re- | 
fer to any National Bank in our city, and the Commer- | 


mercial Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co, 
NEWTON & DAVIS, Bixenamron, N.Y. 


Wi For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Deorating Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





JPRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y. (Cg Send for Circular. 






The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Suk Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
rter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 


wear corsets. 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and eld y ladies. 
a ee 
mumittee : 


and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils. 


ng size fis waist measure outside of dress, Add: 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(PatEnTeD Oct. 27th, 1874.) 

The best-fitting and most comfort- 
able corset e. The Shoulder- 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjus and 
yet there is no ibility of the 
straps slippin, off The bosom form 


\ae Or 


“| 


ers, 
dressmakers. Sent by mail on receipt of od to 
5 . 





C 
Address Geo. Frost & Co.,287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


By the late Professor Cairnes. 


The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy. 
The Character and Logical Method of Polit- 
ical Economy. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D., 
late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 








Any thing written by Professor Cairnes on political 
economy is sure to command the attention of all who 
are interested in the development of a science which 
with every advance has discovered some erroneous 
policy or false doctrine, not only thwarting human 
progress, but also at variance with the particular in- 
terests of those who are supposed to benefit by it, 
and who defend and support it.—Spectator, London. 

The lucidity and logical coherence of Professor 
Cairnes’s writings render them admirable text-books 
for students, as well as useful for more mature think- 
ers. It is a real pleasure to read them.—Saturday 
Review, London. 

No economical writer in England has, since Mill, 
commanded so much of public attention and respect. 
—The Nation. 

Mr. Cairnes has rendered a great service to the liter- 
ature of political economy in bringing out a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of this remarkable work. 
The present volume has received so many and such 
valuable additions that it will be read with almost as 
much interest as if it were an entirely new work. 
The general purpose of the book, which is to show 
that the deductive method is that which should be 
adopted in the pursuit of economic investigations, is 
dealt with by Mr. Cairnes in a most masterly and 
lusive manner. E: ’ London, 

We are convinced that the “Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy” will take a high rank 
among the contributions which have been made dur- 
ing the last half century to Economic Science.—Athe- 
neewm, London, 





Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy. 
Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
newly Expounded. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





It is with great pleasure that we welcome another 
contribution to Political Economy from the ablest liv- 
ing representative of the school of Ricardo and Mill. 
—Saturday Review, London. 

*** We can only, in concluding, thank Professor 
Cairnes for a work which is perhaps to the student 
of the present day second in importance only to the 
immortal treatises of Adam Smith and Mill.—British 
Quarterly Review. 

The appearance of a new volume from the pen of 
Prof. Cairnes is always a matter of congratulation 
among students of political economy. But the satis- 
faction produced by the present work will be en- 
hanced by the fact that it not oniy throws new light 
on some of the most important problems of the 
science, but that it entirely recasts the theory of cost 
of production, and thereby clears away, to a great ex- 
tent, the mists and fogs by which the doctrines of in- 
ternational trade and international values are sur- 
rounded. * * * We can only conclude by hoping that 
it will not be long before this book, the most impor- 
tant contribution which political economy has received 
for many years, is in the hands of every student of 
the science.—A London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ta” Hazprr & Brorures will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


| States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 




















Avevst 14, 1875. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











GILES’ 
INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great paiu 
and trouble, Gites’ Liniment Ioptpr oy Ammonia 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


THE COOK — 
Bobbin Winder. 


For all shuttle sewing- 
machines. Pleasure and 
— in its use, 

Will wind any size thread as perfect as the spool you 
buy. Your bobbin will hold nearly double the thread, 
which never breaks in sewin Your seam will 
always handsome, elastic, an ‘will wash and wear. 
Saves time and patience. A child can use it. 
Never out of order. ** We regard it as in- 
valuable.??—New Haven Courier. A leading sew- 
ing machine President says, ** Every machine in 
the land ou fy to have it. Select thing 
for agents, egpectally adies. Favorable terms. Sam- 
ple by mail, 


Address Mi. COOK, 317 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxp to Fir any Fievry, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over a and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) N 
LADIES’ ay _— BAT iING ‘OR GYM- 
PEMPUEE MUTE E Sh ne uiike Saksdhes oa6cb poonsscs * 380 
DEMI- POLONA TSE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. * 43 
wie oad ROOF CLOAK, with Cape and - 


Slee 
TIGHT. FITTING Te ete RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS as 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 



























(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 
ENGL SH ay om LO G@ OVER- SKIRT, and 
WD REI URE oo ub bas de decccecsiecsece ~~? 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... * 2 
nes he’ SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
emi- tery: eu 17 
ME DIC IS BASQUE, with ey Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 19 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
RRM TEMES in do bWchinns obvcccescecsc. pence * 23 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 


ncy aud Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) ** 25 


PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, an DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... «a 
CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ $6 
FRENCH SACQUE, anD DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated B Wiwebsihen’ see “@ 


ack, 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER. SKIRT W ITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “© 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... * 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 


and Clinging aaa __ _ See “ 48 
ye BREASTE ALKING JACKET, 
Empress - A ety a." Walking Skirt..... * 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
yy rere « 61 
Vol. VITT. 
pO I POINTED ae UE, LONG TAB- 
AND ot! Sere w= % 


g Skir' sea din ieee adea segendes eines ses 8 
FUR’ SINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
DONE MEE, cic vccnnvdadbaessvceaiccdenies - 8 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
qgoual Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
ee and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
Rede sd CAASER CURMUEES coe cccecosbedds sly 


JOAN ‘OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. a 
HENRI TROIS SAC — with Bouffant Over- 
o 


skirt and Walking Skirt.................... 17 
— with Shirred Tabiier and Walking : 
hbo SSG a bne 5456000060 cdsweves sensed esece Se 
SHIRRED Roy ied with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. .........-s.sesessseceees 19 
CHILD'S Wa DROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... eo 


) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 


SOREN WU PTI TERING, nos ccnchabocscubarccese 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 

Long Sante NG cbc heeds occtscaccces “ 96 
LOOSE BA with Cardinal Cape, Square 

Apron, an Walking GR ae dde ccc ccccccves “ 383 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
res, VENTILATED GARTER.— 


Pag only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
ession. Palveipal depot 548 Broadway, New Yor! 











STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 ets. 
Second Reader, 40 “ 
Third Reader, 60 “ 


Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader, 1 40. 





x0 
selections. 


POINTS OF ; 
SUPERIORITY. 





The literary character and high moral tone of the 


The easy and natural grading of the series, and its 
general adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, including the quality of 
the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and 
\ number of the illustrations. 





From James J. Franxx1y, of the Text-Book Committee, Albany, N. Y. 


After a long and careful examination of six different series of Readers, the Board of Public Instruction 
of the city of Albany adopted the “ United States Readers” as being the best for our schools. 


From J. Batywin, President of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 
Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instructive lessons. 


From Joun E. Suzxwoop, Prin, Public School No. 8, Albany, N. Y. 


Your Readers give good satisfaction. 


From Netson Jounson, Supt. City Schools, Fort Madison, Iowa, 


In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper’s “‘ United States Readers,” and since then 
we have tested them in the class-room. Teachers and pupils are Well pleased with them. They merit 


all that is claimed for them. 


From A. D. Lyxou, Gro. C. Tuaoner, and 8, A. Kennepy, Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind. 
We take great pleasure in adding our wnqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harper's 


“United States Readers.” 


After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers before us, we 
adopted, by a unanimous vote, the above-named series. 


From J. E. Ryaw, Prin, Publie School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The “United States Readers” have been in constant use throughout the school of which I have charge 


for seven years. They are entirely satisfactory. 


From C. A. Lasix, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Iowa. 
I have carefully examined Harper's ‘“ United States Readers,” and am highly pleased with them. 


From W. A. Bex, in the “Indiana School Journal.” 


Considering the grading, variety of style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conver- 
sational style, the selections and notes for the benefit of teachers, this is,in our judgment, the best series 


of Readers published. 


From R. Anpevss, D.D., President Indiana Asbury University. 
I have examined with care Harper’s “ United States Readers,” and without hesitation I give them my 


hearty approval. 


I shall be gratified, because of their very practical character, if these Readers be brought 


into general use in all the public schools of the county, and shall be glad to have any part in introducing 


them widely. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





NO DIFFICULTY 
nor inconvenience in cur- 
ing rupture by the ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS COMPANY, 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, retaining her- 
nia under every change of 
position or severest strain 
of the body. 28 Branch 
offices. Trusses sent by 
mail. _ Circulars free o free on n application. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harren’s MaGazine, Hanren’s W eekry, xnd Haregr’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontners at 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting be | mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tense For Apvertistne tn Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
larper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ha 
Outside 





& BRO., 273 6th 
+, or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


ES Embroidered goods, poe patterns for 
stamping and — ng 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


Avenue, N. 











R. H. MACY & 60.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with speci 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not ‘sccustomel to making their 
- arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 

of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most el t Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
~~ — naga ev ae in this country. 
AMES MoCALL & C 

roadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can can be ha had at N No. 481 East A4th St, up stairs, 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 


pamphlet RK & MoGiISH cases and references. Address, 
_ Drs. PARK & & MoLEISH, No, 21 East 16th St., N. y 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
ers, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will en ge in the 
sale of the following new — popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and — Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Asport; nk great 
Cyclopedia-of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’Cuunto8x & Sraone ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Lrvin@stone, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henny J. Van-Lennep, D.D., will ” ready. For | 
further ———— address AVER Y BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brorurrs, New York. 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND Conwens OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of thé 
New England Coast. By Samcen Apamws Drake, 
Author of ‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &e. With na- 
merous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 
II. 
CAIRNES’'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Sans and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
— By J. E. Carnes, LL. D., Emeritus Professor 
olitigal Economy in University College, Lon- 
pK Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical, Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


II. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Carty, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich I1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French — 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Vv. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Onur Next- ee ete Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. a the Rev. Grireret 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Vi. 4 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of ** Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VII. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs, Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
tee Ouch gi oe a By Rurvs W. Crarx, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. vin 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain aud Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemuroxe Feremer, 
Author of “Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately)) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 1x 


GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. 
Persius Flacens. Edited by 
Ph.D. Leger n), LL.D., 
University of Virginia. 


The Satires of A. 
Basi L. GiLpeRsLeeve, 
rofessor of Greek in the 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
rEIcK Po.Look, Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XL 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM : Lec- 
tures Delivered at i.e Royal Institution ot Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874 By R. Bos- 
worta Smrru, M.A., Assistant Master in | Ae 
School; late Fellow of Trinit College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix Ng meg en Deutsch's 
Article on islam 12mo, Cloth, $ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following nuh @ are 7e bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 








Playing the Mischief. By J.W. De Forgst. 15 cents. 


Miss Angel. 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. 


by Miss THACKERAY. Illustrated. 75 


Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 60 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter's Word. By James Pary. 175 cents. 

Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Tuack- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 2 

Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dickens. 
ted. $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustra- 


Three Feathers. By Ww. Buack. Ilustrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wersu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D. Brackmore. 15 cents. 
Our Detachment. By Karuarmve Krve. 50 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lee Benzpior. $1 00, 


Safely Married. By the Author of * Caste,” “ Colonel 


Dacre,” &c. 50 cents. 
The Law and the Lady. By Wiixre Corims. Illus- 
trated. 75cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ew Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ta Harrer’s CataLocus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, mM. 3 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


WANTED, — First-class Lady Agents to sell 
Madame Griswold’s Skirt-Supporting Corset and 











Skirt-Supporter. 
success. Address or 7 bear 
} MADAME GRISW oO 21 East 16th Street, N. Y. 


da: Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
| $102$255" Burrono’ 8 Sons, Boston Mass. 


$60790 Sal 


It is ang with unparalleled 





a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. 


Samples free. C, 
. or Chicago, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ANOTHER MIDNIGHT OUTRAGE. 


“Oh! oh! oh! 
them all, but spare my Life! 
< ’ 


Don’t Shoot me! 


” 


"ACETIZA. 
Tus Spriiin¢e Mania.—It is terrible, this spelling mania (confesses a 
contemporary). You are stopped upon the street and invited to spell 
“ peddler,” “ lar,” “‘ pedier,” or some other word. Your wife wakes 
‘ou up in the middle of the night to spell “ sarcophagus ;” your children 
asten to ask you to re “corymb,” and devote all their spare time to 
the dictionary; your eldest boy comes home late at night in weeping 
mood, and explains his sorrow thus: “I went to see Mary”—his 
sweetheart—“ this evening. She met me at the door with ‘Spell 
“erysipelas,” Tom!’ I spelled it with two i’s and no y, and she said, 
‘Sir, our engagement is at an end; I can not love a bad speller any 
more.’ Her father, on being appealed to, says, ‘Give Tom one more 
trial. Spell “‘ consanguineous,” Sir.’ I spelled it with four n’s and 
two i’s, and he bade me leave the house, and never hope to be his son- 


in-law. 


A Caprrat Inga ror Moruers or Many Greis.—Now hats are worn 
80 large, one is quite big enough for two, and a wide frock, such as was 
worn a week or two ago, will hold any couple of reasonably sized girls. 
They can read the same book, of course, and, for that matter, wink at 
the same young man. Be ee 


MUSINGS BY MOONLIGHT. 
I'm sitting, love, by the river-side, 
Where we were wont to stray 
In the bright sweet days of long ago, 
Ere thou hadst gone away. 
I'm sitting, love, where we used to sit, 
With hand clasp’d close in hand, 
And dream’d our dreams, and schemed our schemes, 
In Love's own fairy-land. 


And thoughts that are far away. 
I'm drink the cup of sorrow, love, 
Down to its bitter dregs— 
Good gracious! a beastly grasshopper 
Is creeping up my legs! 


I'm sitting, love, by the river's brink, 
And the night is still and calm; 
The fragrant breath of the flowers beneath 

Comes up like healing balm ; 
The silvery sheen of the moon is seen, 
And the pure pale stars appear— 
Good heavens! a big brown “ eariwig” 
Is crawling on my ear! 


I'm sitting, love, by the river's brim, 
In the moonlight clear and bright ; 
But the grass is damp, and I’ve got the cramp, 
And I can’t | here all night. 
For dews that fall and mists that rise 
Mean cold, cough, and catarrh ; 
So I'll hie me home to muse, dear love, 
By the aid of a mild cigar! 
[And only it was the best thing the poor young man 
could do; and if he had had a little warm whisky- 
and-water also it might have acted as a corrective, 


All the Silver-ware and Valuables are in a Chest under the Bed. Take 


A Sensation.—A small boy made a sensation for a short time by quietly 
transferring a card bearing the words “‘ Take one” from a lot of handbills 
in front of a shop to a basket of oranges. 


_e oo 
“Hope told a flattering tale.” What musical instrument ought this 
beautiful song to be accompanied on? I see you are bursting to give the 
answer. Out withit! The lyre, of course. 








THE SERENADE. 


castor-oil, a 
that she might “ cast her oil” into the street. 
newspaper paragraphist one of these days. 


“Ort In THE STILLY Nicurt.” 


Upon being promised a penny by his mother if he would take a dose of 
ad little boy obtained the money, and then told his parent 
He will make a humorous 


—a—— 


Reotrs ror A Bonnet A LA Mops.—First procure a large-sized shape; then 


butter it well, so that it will adhere firmly to the extreme back of the head. 


Cover it with silk, or some light material, and kick it for a mile, taking 
care to keep it clean during this po. Then take of flowers, feath- 
ers, and ribbon each a quarter of a pound, and mix all well together. 
Add birds, insects, fern leaves, or grass, according to taste. (If the 
butter be not sufficiently adhesive, try tulle strings and cobbler’s wax.) 


conheonanliisieittian 

A gentleman in want of a house for the summer months, in a little 
town on the west coast of Ireland, found a commodious residence 
close to the beach. On consulting the house agent’s board, he read, 
“ House to be let, apply opposite.” “Opposite!” cried he. “ Why, 
the house faces the sea!” On making inquiry he found that the house 
belonged to a New Yorker, who was open to receive offers. 


owvininliliapasaagins 
What is it which has a mouth and never speaks, and a bed and never 
sleeps ?—A river. Adcienmitiihabinte 


A ragged, forlorn-looking boy was strolling around the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot the other day, smoking the stub of a cigar, when a Ta 
thropist in waiting for a train handed out ten cents, and remarked, 

“Take it, bub; I feel very sorry for you.” 

“No yer don’t!” exclaimed the boy, gorage - back. 

“Why, il’s a free gift—I don’t ask any thing for it,” replied the 


man. 

“I know yer,” continued the boy, his eyes twinkling. “Yer want 
me to promise to grow up and become President, and I ain’t goin’ to 
tie myself up for any man’s ten cents!” 


—_—_—~>————— 
THE NEW MODEL. 
Sma.t Boy (to lady artist). ‘‘ Mother says as you want a boy to paint, 
miss. Is it whitewashing, please ?” 


ns 

A horse-dealer, in showing off a spirited nag to a customer, re- 
ceived a kick in his ribs, and although smarting under the pain, made 
up the best face he could, and exclaimed, “ Pretty playful creature !” 


—__a—_——. 
KEEP OUT OF THE WAY. 

A laboring Scotch gentleman beat his wife after his Cham 
the morning he forgot all about the quarrel, and called to his wife, 

“Jean, f @ me some water.” 

* Ay, will I, gudeman.” 

Rising, and seeing his wife’s face in such a state, he said, 

“ Heaven preserve us a’, lassie, whaur hae rg been ?” 

So he was told that it was himself did it Jast night; on hearing 
which he exclaimed, in agony, 

“Oh dear! oh dear! it’s an awfu’ thing ye winna keep oot o’ harm's 


—_—@——— 


Yoururvut Patrtaron.—The Earl of Shaftesbury told an amusing 
story at a meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He said that in 
his part of the country (Dorsetshire) the people had a strong predilec- 
tion for giving Hebrew names to their children at baptism. Some- 
times, however, they went a little too far. In the church-yard of his 
own pos there was a tombstone which he always showed to his 
friends who were interested in such matters, on which was engraved, 
‘Methuselah Coney, aged twelve months.” 


way!” 





“Sune Never Totp Her Love.” 














